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DIRECTION AND TIME. 


A CuiIcaco correspondent wrote the other day asking for 
the formula to determine the point of the compass “by 
means of the dial of a watch in connection with the sun. 

The inquiry suggests another one, which may be ad- 
dressed to the world at large, asking why any one who 
has the sun for a guide—as the man must have who uses 
his watch dial to ascertain the points of the compass— 
should ask for further information as to the cardinal 
points. Why bring the watch into an elaborate calcu- 
lation when a glance at the sun will give him the points 
of the compass nearly enough for all practical purposes. 
It is not necessary, we suppose, to announce that the 
sun rises in the east, that it sets in the west, or that-at 
noon, when its shadow is shortest, it is in the south. For 
practically all the region of the United States—we may 
leave out the poles and the equator—the sun when visible 
tells the points of the compass and the time of day. The 
man who is traveling toward his camp does not need to 
know the cardinal points exactly. A deviation of a few 
points from the true direction will not inconvenience him 
greatly. 

The time when men wish to know the points of the 
compass is when the sun is hidden by clouds. In clear 
weather the sun by day and the stars by night give his 
direction to the traveler. It is when dense clouds of mist 
cover the mountain side and obscure all the landscape, 
when rain falls in sheets so as to cut off the view of dis- 
tant landmarks, when whirling, changing winds send the 
powdery snow now in one direction and now in another 
among the close-standing trees, each of which looks pre- 
cisely like its fellows, that the hunter and woodsman 
wotild be very glad to know where north lies. But at such 
a time the watch dial will do him no good, and the only 
thing that can help him will be the compass. Even this 
is useless, unless he knows with some definiteness the 
direction that he took when he left camp in the morning. 

‘Years and years ago, long before settlements-were 
found along each stream on the plains, and even before 
range cattle had been brought into the northetn coun- 
try, men journeying over the treeless prairies of the West 
—“pilgrims,”” who knew nothing of the lore of the plains— 
used to set off in the morning and travel through the day 
far away from the marching command, hunting, explor- 
ing, geologizing or what not. As the sun fell toward the 
west they would turn their faces in what they supposed 
the general direction of camp, and riding along hour after 
hour, surmounting swell after swell of the rolling prairie, 
would at last come in sight of the dark green winding 
line of some tiny stream, where they felt sure that camp 
must be. Often such men had literally no idea of where 
they were likely to come out, but they knew the difection 
that the wagon train would follow, they knew in a general 
way the direction they had taken, and so without land- 
mark or guide they would come at night to camp. Un- 
doubtedly practice has much to do with this matter of 
finding one’s way over the unmarked prairies—unmarked 
only in seeming, for he who has. traveled enough over 
them understands well that actually they are as plainly 
marked with recognizable points as is the city street 
corner with its signs which point the way. 

In a mountainous country the traveler who has gone 
up a hill.does not require a great stock of woods lore to 
know enough to go down it again. He understands, be- 
cattse he has observed, that he has passed toward the 
head, or down the course, of some streamlet, and he 
governs his return to camp accordingly. 

Far different and most difficult of all is traveling in the 
thick timber in rainy or snowy weather. Here, unless 
the water courses are well marked, it is extremely easy to 
go, astray, and we have known woodsmen of twenty or 


thick green timber in a howling snowstorm, have abso- 
lutely lost all sense of direction and have had not the 
slightest notion either of the points of the compass or of 
the direction to camp. In one such case, a member of the 
party as morning approached found a little opening in the 
woods, and climbing as high as he could, watched the 
horizon for the first light in the sky, which should tell 
him where the east was. He located the point, but it was 
then raining hard, and before the lost travelers had gone 
100 yards, they had again lost all sense of direction and 
were as utterly astray as ever. 

Every one who expects to be much out of doors ought to 
teach himself to know by the sun the points of the com- 
pass, and the hour of the day. While some learn things 
of this kind very much more easily than others, the 
acquiring of such knowledge’ by any one is purely a 
matter of practice and observation, and is something that 
can very easily be done. We know an old mountaineer, 
now seventy years or more of age, whom we have never 
known to vary more than fifteen minutes in telling the 
hour of the day by sun. 


CONCERNING TAFFY. 


SoME years ago there lived a man of an intellect so vast 
that it caused him to say many wise things, many of which 
‘were so exceedingly good or so exceedingly obscure that 
they have been cherished through the centuries. Being 
a man he undoubtedly had his moody moments, and pre- 
sumably in one of them he summed up life as follows: 
“Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher; all is vanity.” 
From a modern viewpoint, one might fairly hazard the 
conjecture that the aforementioned wise man confounded 
his apathetic condition of mind with the condition of 
the world; and further, that his mind had got deeply 
into a tired and worn condition wherein it was entirely 
unresponsive to the pleasing warmth of friendly flattery, 
delicately administered with. a due admixture of just 
praise, colloquially termed “taffy.” 

The constant output of “taffy” indicates that there is a 
ready demand for it. Indeed, if no taffy is offered them, 
many people are not averse to being self-supporting in 
this respect, manufacturing and consuming their own 
products. A case in point is when a city sportsman in 
the country by word and acts assumes a superiority over 
his country brethren... Thus he tells himself of it while 
imposing it as a command on his fellows. On the other 
hand, the country gentleman oftentimes shows an un- 
concealed bucolic contempt for the dandified visitor from 
the ignorant city, who, he is convinced, doesn’t know that 
cows never furnish buttermilk direct. The “taffy” thus 
arrogated is generally of an offensive grade. But there 
is the true kind, spontaneous, subtle, permeatingly insi- 
duous, which chimes with one’s beliefs and one’s hob- 


ies, acceptable at sight; having the same gratefully bene- 


ficent effect on the mind that a glorious June morning of 
sunshine and roses has upon the spirit. The pleased 
recipient may have some trifling doubts as to the good 
faith of the purveyor of taffy, but there is no tangible 
ground on which to base a protest, and after all, the world 
at large may believe the “taffy” even if one does not quite 
accept it one’s self. .In any case, a small flavoring of 
fact is ordinarily quite sufficient as a substantial vehicle 
on which to carry quite a load of taffy. This trait of 
human nature, this amiable disposition to appear as of 
eminent worth in the eyes of one’s fellows, has been 
recognized from time immemorial, and as a vanity does 
much to stimulate effort to reach the ideals set by taffy 
standards. 

The more imaginative a class of men may be, the more 
readily is taffy absorbed. Sir Walter Scott frankly con- 
fessed as follows: 

“Ne’er 
Was flattery lost on Poet’s ear; 
A simple race! they waste their toil 
For the ven tribute of a smile.” 

Dean Swift, even more frank than Scott, gives the 

theme a greater universal application, for he wrote: 
“*Tis an old maxim in the schools, 
That flattery’s the food of fools; 
Yet now and then your men of wit 
Will condescend to take a bit.” 


Yet, in a way, this giving and this taking of “taffy” is 
an amiable trait of manhood. It shows a disposition to 
please and to be pleased. It contributes to the ideqlizing 


of both toil and pleasure. It is most useful, however, in 
our sports. The angler, the devotee of dog and gun, feel 
a pride and personal sense of responsibility in their choice 
of diversion, and are not averse to having it commended 
in proper blending of the true and the imaginary, the 
components of true “taffy.” Flattery, raw and gross, is 
distasteful to all men of delicate perception. Praise is 
commendation deserved, but it is-limited to matters of 
fact, and therefore to too narrow a field. Praise fur- 
nishes the fact, flattery the fancy, and both, mixed in 
just quantities, afford the “taffy” of friendly and suc- 
cessful commerce. ° 

When one’s love for one’s self and one’s fellows become 
ashes, then “all is vanity’—to that one, and not.to the 
world at large. But to the man who loves to angle, who 
loves to shoot, who loves to gaze upon and to delight in 
nature’s offerings, there never comes a day when “all is 
vanity.” He takes boundless pleasure in actual experi- 
ence and in the telling of it. He imagines to the limit of 
his imagination, and if some fellow comes along who can 
imagine still more, he is prompt to furnish the belief and 
to offer the “taffy” of adoration; for to believe, or to 
affect to believe, well-delivered “taffy” is a kind of “taffy” 
in itself, 


POST CHECK CURRENCY. 


THERE is now before Congress a measure providing for 
a post check system of currency, the purpose of which 
is to simplify and thus facilitate the transmission of 
money through the mails. The way in which this will 
be accomplished will be this: All $1, $2 and $5 Treasury 
notes will be reprinted, and the new bills will have on the 
face a blank space for a name and‘address. The®bills 
will be used for ordinary currency precisely as they are 
now, but in addition may be convertible into personal 
checks by filling in the blanks provided for that’ purpose. 
Thus, when an Iowa correspondent wishes to send a 
dollar to the Forest and Stream Publishing Company, he 
takes an ordinary dollar bill, writes on its face the name 
of the firm, affixes a two-cent stamp, writing on it his 
initials and the date, and then signs his own name on 
the back of the bill. The dollar bill, which has up to this 
time been currency, circulating from hand to hand, is now 
the Iowa correspondent’s personal check on the United 
States Government, in favor of the Forest and Stream 
Publishing Company at New York, and can be collected 
only by the company and at the New York Post Office, 
where it is cashed just as a money order. In addition 
to the notes designated, it is proposed to provide frac- 
tional currency in 10, 25 and 50 cent denominations, and 
having the same post check character. 

‘It goes without saying that such a system of post 
check currency would be of immense value, and there 
appears to be no good reason why Congress should not 
make provision for putting the system into immediate 
operation. When the public shall fully understand the 
character of the system and appreciate its great advan- 
tage and relief, the popular demand for the post check will 
be universal. 


That is an interesting and suggestive declaration of 
principles which Mr. Rightmire sends us as adopted by 
the business men who are the sportsmen of Chase county, 
Kansas. The several planks of the platform are most 
excellent, and constitute a sufficient code of game and fish 
protection to insure the permanent conservation of the 
stock. They are all the more worthy of commendation 
and imitation because of their direct and limited applica- 
tion to the immediate territory of Chase county. Game 
protection begins at'home. The real strength of the 
cause is in the local club or association which adopts 
rules strictly for its own government, and sets out not 
to reform the whole earth, but to clean up its own house. 
If the Chase county sportsmen shall thus make good in 
their own fields and on their own streams their declara- 
tion of April, 1902, they will have done something sub- 
stantial for Chase county and for Kansas, and by example 
for the country at large. 


The Senate Committee on Forest Reservations and the 
Protection of Game have favorably reported House Bill 
1535 for the protection of game in Alaska, and it ig 
belieyed that the measure will be adopted, 
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The Sportsman Louris 


Three Girls in the Woods.: 


WE had talked about it for so long it seemed as if it 
would never come true, but a date was fixed at last 
which suited everybody, and our ‘preparations com- 
menced. k £3 

Such joy as it was; cleaning our guns, looking over 
our fishing tackle and arranging the outfit, bought with 
much care and thought. We tried the new tent, a beauti- 
ful white thing, an appropriate shelter in a virgin forest! 

Somebody said, “It was not only dangerous, but 
positively indecent for us to go alone,” and this opened 
my eyes to the fact that it never occurs to the majority 
of women to go to the woods alone because they prob- 
ably exaggerate the discomforts, kfiow nothing about 
guides, and never think of such a trip as possible with- 
out a husband or a brother. 

If this is the case, perhaps a short story of some joy- 
ous ‘days spent in the wilderness will induce others to 
follow our example, and learn, as we did, some of the 
things the heart and soul of the forest have to teach. 

We each took a .30-30 Winchester rifle; one must 
have a gun in the woods, though we did not expect to 
use them, as it was early in July, and all'the “forest folk” 
were bringing up their babies and teaching them the ways 
of the world, so full of dangers; safe, however, for the 
present from any true sportsman’s gun. But the fish 
were at our mercy, and we had tackle enough to catch 
them all; fortunately for them it takes more than a split 
bamboo rod and the finest silk line with invisible leaders 
and cunning flies, to land them successfully. 

Our tent, which was a good size, rolled up and went 
into a rubber bag, and our six blankets did the same. 
We had another rubber bag for odds and ends, and a 
carry-all, which last we found much more convenient 
for clothes, as it opened out flat. Three pouches of pan- 
tasote were very useful in the canoes in wet weather. 

The great thing is to take as little luggage as possible. 
Two pairs of heavy boots, very big and as waterproof 
as they can be made, always kept well greased; thick 
woolen stockings, and a pair of moccasins to wear 
round the camp is quite enough foot-gear. I had a pair 
of rubber boots, but only wore them once; they are too 
hot to walk in, and only fit for wading. 

A waterproof short coat and a sweater or a heavy 
jacket, rather than a long coat or a cape of any kind. 

The rest of the equipment—canoes and cooking uten- 
sils—the guides furnish, and they bring their own tent 
and blankets. 

It. was in the hot days of July that we went in from 

Moosehead Lake, over the northwest carry, with three 
guides, in three canoes, loaded with our “stuff;” we pad- 
dled up the Penobscot River and camped on Big Island. 
.It was not an ideal camping ground, as the woods were 
thick and the river just there was rather narrow; we chose 
it on account of a fine spring of clear, cold water, a most 
important thing in a camp. 

The guides’ tent was behind ours, a little to one side, 
with the kitchen fire in front of it; we had the big camp- 
fire in frong of us, and around this we would all sit every 
evening after a delicious supper of trout just out of some 
sweet-smelling rapids, and the firm, yellowish-pink flakes 
melted in our hungry mouths. We had flapjacks with 
maple syrup and hot biscuits. Andrew was a good 
cook. Coffee with evaporated cream, a great improve- 
ment on condensed milk. All this was served by the 
guides in the dining room, which was a fly stretched near 
our tent. There were a few drawbacks in the shape of 
crawling things and buzzing, stinging things, but never 
enough to spoil our appetites. We built “smudges” and 
smeared our hands and faces with a beautiful brown mix- 
ture that made us look like Indians and protected us 
from the vicious little black fly. 

The talks around the campfic~> at night were always 
glowing accounts, by the guiaes, of their own brave 
deeds; I will never forget them or the picture they 
made, 

The white flames from the blazing birch logs, lighting 
up the eager, keen faces of the three trusty backwoods- 
men telling thrilling tales, made graphic by gestures, of 
forest life, lumbering and hunting big game, sometimes 
pausing in the middle of a sentence to turn a searching 
look into the blackness of the woods, hearing a dry stick 
break, perhaps, under some creature’s foot. 

Always alert, quick to hear and see, simple-minded, 
but quite able to drive a bargain, with an unconscious 
feeling of equality with all men. They were rough but 
chivalrous characters, and we three girls were perfectly 
safe alone with them in the wilderness. 

I had always imagined fishing to be a most tiresome 
‘performance—the dropping of a line into the water and 
the hauling it out when a stupid fish happened to take 
a fancy to the other end. 

Not so with the gamy little trout, caught with skill and 
a bright fly when the sky is overcast, and a dull fly when 
the sun is making everything sparkle. 

A little stream ran into the river, so covered with 
alder bushes that you could hardly see it. “Cast yer flies 
up under them alders, right t’ th’ mouth o’ thet brook,” 
said Andrew. So I did as I was bid and managed to 
drop the flies where he said, then whisk them out again 
without catching the bushes. 

Pretty soon—splash! A big beauty jumped half out 
of the water, grabbed the Parmachene-belle and darted off 
with it in what seemed to be every direction at once. 

“Play him!” shouted Andrew, quite as excited as I 
was, and he stood up with the landing net ready. 

I played him to the best of my ability; I really believe 
he enjoyed it. He would go to the bottom of the river, 
my rod would double up, a dash for ‘the sky and jump 
out; then off to one side and apparently die: We would 
edge the canoe up, reel him in gently, Andrew all ready 
to plunge the net under him, when he would revive sud- 
denly and be off in the opposite direction. 

My arms were beginning to ache. Ah, now he was 
coming! He looked played out; closer and closer I 
reeled him in; Andrew was leaning over as fas as he 
dared, I believe the brute did the whole thing on pur- 
pose. He let me get him within a foot of the net, when 


mouth and depart 


he took 0 fring teap tn te sir, apie the heck out: of Sle 


ing hooked had néver entered my I sat down, 
utterly disconsolate, and very nearly cried. ~ 

Andrew said: “There’s more like him in the pool; I 
knew we'd find ’ém lyin’ in the cold water at th’ mouth 
0’ thet brook.” So I picked up my rod once more, and 
with a heavy heart cast under the alders again. Hardly 
had the white-miller touched the water when it was 


It was too awiul—the idea of his 


. swallowed whole by another big one. This time we 
landed him safely in the canoe. He was very beautiful— | 


every color of the rainbow shining on him, and his lit- 
tle red and green spots gave him such a style. 

We took four more in quick succession after that, all 
a fair size, but of course none as big as the one we lost. 
I was getting great confidence in my powers, and thought 
I would try a longer line. I threw out a lot more and my 
pride had its fall. Andrew shouted, “Look out fer yer 
back cast!” Too late; the extra long line caught in a 
tree behind me, and with a jerk of my arm I snapped the 
rod in two; that ended my fishing for the day. 

We landed to look at some fresh moose tracks in the 
wet mud; they were very sharp and clear, leading up the 
bank at a place evidently much used as a highway to 
the water by many different beasts. 

“If you’re a mind to, we could foller him,” said An- 
drew, looking up eagerly, hoping I would have a “mind 
to,” and of course I had. 

The tracks took us into an alder swamp. Andrew went 
ahead and tried to break a way for me, but he ‘went so 
much faster than I did that he was not much help. I 
just had to crash along behind as best I could. My hat 
was torn off and most of my hair went with it; I was 
slapped and scratched and tripped up at every step, but 
there were those moose tracks, and a sight of the crea- 
ture would have made up for everything. 

Suddenly down I went, up to my knees in water; I 
had stepped into the brook which curled round through 
the swamp and was entirely hidden by thick bushes. I 
clambered out and called to Andrew to wait for me; 
his voice sounded miles away, but he was not far, only 
out of the swamp on the other side. 

When I finally fell out of the last alder bush, I found 
him studying the ground and peering about. We were 
in the depths of the forest—dark, still, damp and sweet-. 
smelling; the brook trickled along under fallen trees; 
we crossed it on one of these and followed the tracks. 
The going was different now; climbing over rocks, 
trunks of trees and through gardens of ferns. We came 
to a wet piece of ground, all trampled down, in the midst 
of big trees; for some distance up one of them the bark 
had been scraped off, and the roots about it were scraped 
in the same way. . 

“Thet’s a deer lick,” said Andrew. “Critters must have 
salt, same as people, and natur’ fixes it so’s some trees 
have salt stickin’ to ’em. I dunno how it’s done, ’taint 
no partickler kind of tree; but the critters find it out and 
come and lick it off, and this here is a deer lick.” 

I could only wonder in silence; it was just one of the 
thousand little facts of nature one learns in the woods. 

We tramped on after our moose; the woods got 
thicker and darker; presently we lost all trace of him 
and came out on a “tote road,” where we started a fa nily 
of partridges—a fine pair of old birds and nine little ones 
just beginning to fly. The cock flew past. us, straight 
down the road; the others seemed to melt away, but they 
were all about us, only obeying their laws and becoming 
rigid at the approach of an enemy. We looked round 
for them and saw two of the babies, one crouched on a 
branch of a spruce tree, close to the trunk, looking like 
some growth om the tree; another half buried in some 
dead leaves on the ground. The hen was perched just 
over our heads, trying hard to look unconscious. 

“Some critter’s just got ‘up from lyin’ here,” said An- 
drew, pointing to the middle of the road, where the 
grass had been pressed down by the form of some big 
animal; each blade was slowly lifting itself up again. 
“The old bird told him and all the others we was comin’ 
when he flew down the road; we won't see any of ’em, 
but they’re all lookin’ at us—big ‘uns and little ’uns— 
they’re watchin’ every step we take. Some of ’em behind 
trees, some of ’em up trees, some of ’em under logs, all 
keepin’ still—just watchin’ us.” : 

It was wonderful—almost uncanny—to think of the 
many different pairs of eyes following our every move- 
ment. We walked for a mile or more and came to where 
we had left the canoe. 

I think I would always choose the bank of a river for 
a camping ground rather than the shores of a lake— 
there is so much more variety. 

A long stretch of “still water” branched off from the 
river into the woods, about a quarter of a mile from the 
camp; this looked so mysterious and wild that we decided 
to explore it. The sun os 
over everything; a little soft, white mist rose and floated 
just over the water. Every leaf and twig, every moss- 
covered fallen tree seemed to breathe forth the most deli- 
cious odors; the whole air was filled with pungent wood- 
smells. Suddenly a crashing of branches and dead brush, 
accompanied by three whistling snorts, told us that we 
hid started a deer; as we crept round a bend we sighted 
a big buck followed by two does bounding off into the 
woods. 

A mile ap the river there were some falls; these we 
went up one day on a voyage of discovery. I had never 
been poled up rapids before, and I found it quite exciting. 
I could just hear Andrew’s voice above the noise of the 


water, shouting to me to sit perfectly still. Everything 
seemed to be rushing by us and we were a tly not 
moving. But no! Suddenly we shot ahead, then stopped, 


while Andrew, as quick as lightning, shifted his pole to 
the other side to steady us. en we made another dash 
forward and grounded, balancing on the edge of a hidden 
rock. “Lean a mite to the right,” shouted Andrew, and 
we slid off. I clutched the sides of the canoe as we 
came to a rushing bit of brown water that looked like 
polished bronze. Andrew held-us still with the pole and 
tested before attem: that smooth, brown slide, 


d gone down and left a red glow. 


when slowly, then quickly it swung round, al- 
most broadside; over came the pole to head us up 

again just in time to save the canoefrom capsizing, and 
we floated back to where we had started; to commence 


all over again. second atte was a repetition of 
the first, with the addition of a pail full of water in my 
lap, but the third time we accomplished it and got safely 


up into comparatively smooth water. 

“A mite more’nywe'd been over. Wonder how Frank’ll 
do-it?”-said Andrew, infa tone which implied that Frank 
would probably upset. 

I looked about me, now that we were once more on 
an even keel, and saw the two other canoes. Frank had 
done it much better than we had and was close behind 
us; Tom had found an easier place off to one side. 

There is a great deal of rivalry and petty jealousy 
among the guides. To be the first to see game and the 
best man in a canoe is what each thinks he does better 
than the other. 

We kept our canoes abreast and paddled along, watch- 
ing for. game; round every turn in the river we would 
come on one or two deer, nearly all does.. There was 
one beautiful buck, standing up to his middle in the 
water, taking his morning bath. He would go.a few steps 
further in, put his head under, horns and all, then back 
out. He did this several times before he saw us. He 
stood gazing with his great brown eyes and his ears 
pricked forward, trying to decide whether the green 
things floating toward him were friends or foes. We 
kept quite still and gazed back; the wind was from him 
to us or he- would have been off. long ago; but just 
then he must have got a whiff, because he turned, made 
two bounds, splashing the water in all directions, reached 
the bank and went crashing through the bushes, giving 
some whistling snorts for “good-bye.” 

We heard a great commotion as we came around an- 
other bend; a black duck with her brood of ducklings 
went—half flying, half running—over the water; sud- 
denly the ducklings disappeared and the old bird flew 
back and flopped along ahead of us. 

“She’s playin’ she’s wounded to fool us ’n lead us away 
from the young ’uns,” said Andrew. She circled round 
and went back again, when she thought she had led us 
off far enough; we heard a loud, commanding “quack” 
behind, and all the little ones came scuttling across the 
water from under some bushes where they had been 
hiding, and the family was reunited. 

There is always something to see and hear in the 
woods—they are so alive, yet so overpoweringly still. 
A bit of river, looking like glass, with every tree and 
bush sharply reflected, not a ripple to be seen, until 
suddenly a trout jumps out, making great rings in the 
water; you jump, too, you are so surprised. 

You float on and a kingfisher darts out from a shady 
little cove, flies diagonally across the river in a very 
straight line, sounding his queer notes; he alights on the 
extreme end of an old dead tree fallen into the water. 

And so it all goes on. There is no such thing as time 
in the woods; you never know the day of the week or 
month; if you stayed long enough you would probably 
forget the year. 

For a tired mind the peaceful, wonderful stillness of 
it all is the most delicious rest; for a tired body there is 
nothing like a deep, springy bed of fresh balsam boughs. 
You are made over, and become as free from care as 
the kingfisher, the trout and the deer. 

Jurta Bevertey HIccENs. 


Across Iowa in a Prairie Schooner. 


Mucu has been written of hunting and fishing in most 
of the central Western States, but I have failed to find 
many articles that in any way touched on these subjects 
with reference to Iowa. Why this should be so is rather 
difficult to determine. The sportsmen of the Hawkeye 
State are as enthusiastic as any I have ever met, and some 
of the best plainsmen and crack shots, old forty-niners, 
claim Iowa as their home. ‘ 

Possibly it is due to the fact that all their brag is 
used in. other directions, and a sort of second-wind 
modesty holds them in restraint concerning sporting mat- 
ters. 

Be that as it may, the fact remains that there is first- 
class hunting and fishing to be found there, and it was 
my good fortune to be numbered in a party of six that 
took a long drive of nearly 400 miles through the State, 
hunting and fishing on the way. 

We were all rather green at the sort of busines we 
were undertaking, excepting Mr. Morgan, an old Eng- 
lishman, whom we had with difficulty persuaded to accom- 
pany us. He was a mine boss by trade, but had sperit 
much of his vacation time in jaunts to the Rockies, Black 
Hills and the Yellowstone country. 

“*Arry, me boy, h’I don’t much like the h’ide’ of takin’ 
this bloody, bloomin’ trip. H’I’m gettin’ too h’old,” he 
had said to me. But I had assured him that he looked as 
young as any of us, and events proved that he could 
withstand more hardship than all of us put together. 

We made our start from Boone, on a beautiful Septem- 
ber morning, with every one in good spirits and confi- 
dent of having a fine time. As we swung down the 
street and out into the country, I am sure we must have 
presented a rather grotesque appearance. Our traveling 
outfit consisted of an Indian pony for saddle use and 
two orthodox prairie schooners, with white canvas cov- 
ering and all, one of which was drawn by a pair of heavy 
draft horses, and the other by a span of mules. Did 
you ever attempt to drive a mule? 

If not, you have missed something rare. All that has 
ever been said of the obstinacy and exasperating influence 
of these brutes cannot more than half express it. They 
are the fiercest ee that a pee = ever 
went up against. ly language they can understand 
is the profanest of all profane, and I am satisfied that 

I be compelled ‘to drive a team of them for a 

year, my chances for a golden crown and a harp wouldn’t 

one, two, six. If they happen to be‘in the lead of ‘the 
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the off mule pricks up his ears and takes a look. “He- 
haw, he-haw, he-haw,” he says, and “he-haw, he-haw,” 
answers his mate at his side, cocking an inquiring eye to 
the windward. 

This is the premonitory signal for full steam ahead. 
With a plunge they are off and you might as well attempt 
to stop a freight car as to try to check this mad stampede. 

On a dead run they go until they are about ten feet from 
the rear of the front wagon. With a jolt that jars every 
bone in your body they stop and proceed to move quietly 
along as though nothing had happened, until the correct 
distance is gained by the leaders, then the performance is 
repeated. 

I was driving the mules when the first wild rush of 
the trip occurred. We were going down a slight hill at 
the time, and the speed we attained was something fright- 
ful. Cold sweat started from every pore in my body. 
strained and tugged at the reins all to no purpose. I 
thought of every evil thing I had ever done in my life 
during that wild ride. 

“Tf the good Lord lets me out of this alive I'll start for 
Ohio by the first train,’ was my inward vow. When 
the jolt came I was braced for the shock of contact with 
the front wagon, else I would have been hurled to the 
ground. I was as limp as a rag when it was all over, and 
my hands were cut and bruised until they bled from 
tugging on the lines. When I turned to see what had 
become of the other members of my load, I found them 
rolling over each other in the back of the wagon laugh- 
ing enough to kill. It had been a put-up job. I was 
Mr. Easy Mark receiving my initiation. “After that I 
knew enpugh to give a loose rein, hang on tight to the 
seat and let the beggars run. On the return trip we 
were sixty miles from Boone on Saturday morning. We 
took an early start, determined to make the entire dis- 
tance in one day. We covered thirty-five miles up to 
noon, and with a short rest pushed on to complete the 
journey. During the last ten miles the mules showed 
alarming signs of giving out. They fairly. staggered 

-in their efforts to ‘keep the road. 

When we stopped in front of the house at home, they 
both fell down in their tracks. We unhitched them and 
put them in the barn yard, not knowing whether they 
would live until morning. Fifteen minutes later they 
had jumped a five-foot fence and were eating a neighbor’s 
cabbages. 

Of such is the kingdom of mules. 
ahead of my story. 

Our objective point in our jaunt across the country 
was Spirit and Okiboji lakes, on the southern boundary 
of Minnesota, a distance of about 200 miles from our 
starting place. 

We took the journey for the most part by easy stages, 
making an average of twenty-five miles a day, stopping to 
hunt whenever the territory warranted it. We had a 
military A tent for sleeping purposes, in which we could 
just lay six single excelsior mattresses. It was but the work 
of a few moments to put this tent up after a suitable stop- 
ping place had been selected, and we were soon ready 
for supper and a good night’s rest. Our cooking para- 
phernalia consisted of a gasoline stove and a sheet-iron 
camp stove, together with other necessary utensils. Our 
cook had been chef for a regular army mess, and never 
in my life have I eaten things that tasted so good as 
did the meals he prepared for us on that trip. I sup- 
pose the outdoor life and the exercise served as an ap- 
petizer, but I ate so much every time I had an oppor- 
tunity that I was positively ashamed of myself. 

We depended on the farmers along out way for milk, 
butter and eggs, but carried with us a good stock of gro- 
ceries, canned meats and bacon—‘“saw-belly,” the boys 
called this last. 

Campers in general cannot do better than to lay in a 
good stock of bacon for their trips. It is superior to 
butter or lard for frying purposes, and it lends a flavor to 
game that is simply fine. 

At 9 o'clock the cook beat “taps” on the dishpan and 
we retired to rest. “To rest, did I say; nay, I did but 
jest.” We were no more than comfortably settled on our 
respective mattresses before “zing, zing” went a mosquito 
in my ear. Crack! I nailed him on my cheek. A moment 
more and “zing, zing,” again came that plaintive wail. 
The most maddening sound to the would-be sleeper that 
an all-merciful Creator ever invented. s 

By this time the others had awakened to the fact of the 
serenade. “Blankety, blank the blankety blank mos- 
quitoes,.” said Morgan. “Say that same thing over again 
for me,” said another. “Ditto twice,” I murmured, sotto 
voce. “We might as well get up and get them out.of here 
first as last,” said a fourth, “we won’t sleep a wink till we 
do.” Out we piled and started a smudge in a tin pail. 
This was placed in the tent and ‘the smoke soon drove our 
winged visitors out into the cold, cold night. 

Carefully closing every loophole in the tent, we again 
wooed Morpheus, but in vain. The mattresses on which 
we lay had been used by one of the companies of the 
State militia, and they had developed a very healthy and 
energetic colony of that rara. avis, Cimex lectu- 
larius. 

Again we were forced to arise, this time to. fire our 
beds into outer darkness. 

Poets may sing to you of the delights of sleeping on 
the ground with nothing between yourself and Mother 

' Earth, but a thin blanket and some scroggy brown grass, 
but I tell you it is an ingenious fabrication made to en- 
trap the unwary. Before morning I had located every one 
of the 208 bones in my body, and had lain on each one 
separately until it seemed as though they must prick 
through the flesh. It was with considerable difficulty that 
eur little procession got on the move in the morning. 
However, a good stiff drink of the stuff that cheers and a 
warm breakfast did much toward reviving waning inter- 
est in life, and by the time the sun had shown his ruddy 
face over the eastern plains we were ready to proceed on 
our way. 

Iowa is the natural home of the prairie chicken. This 
second cousin of the Eastern pheasant is a beautiful bird 
with gray and brown mottled plumage, looking a little like 
our tame Plymouth Rocks. 

Soon after starting on our second morning out, the 
dogs, of which we had two, a Gordon and Se inde setter, 
were loosed and sent out over the fields on each side of 
the road. They were rapid workers, and the black fellow 
soon came to a stand, Out came the and Morgan 
‘and I started after the dogs. The Gor his stand 
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‘and slowly we came up behind him. With a whir and a 


rush the birds broke cover in a bunch. Crack! Bang! 
went our guns almost eee and three of the covey 
dropped to the ground. The rest settled about 100 rods 
away, spreading considerably as they alighted. We scored 
eight out of the bunch, with two clean misses for my 
own gun. 

The prairie chicken flies like the quail, with a wonder- 
fully rapid movement of the wings at the beginning of the 
flight, but after momentum is gained the wings are spread 
and the bird sails gracefully to its selected alighting place. 
They are natural born alters: and often times you 
can walk within two feet of them without starting them 
from cover. In flying, if the sun is shining, they wheel 
quickly between it and the hunter, so you must shoot 
as they rise or shortly after, else the aim is affected by 
the sun’s rays. After alighting they run rapidly, and 
are often 300 yards distant when you approach the spot 
at which they disappeared. ; 

During the day it was insufferably hot, and the dust 
of the road seemed to hang about us in a cloud. Every 
farmhouse we passed was besieged for water for man and 
beast. At one place the well and pump were located in an 
inclosure surrounded by a high board fence, with a great 
locked gate shutting them off from the road. Taking a 
pail, 1 madeacareful reconnaissance through the bars, and 
seeing nothing disquieting, climbed laboriously over and 
started toward the pump. About the same time the 
ugliest looking bulldog that I ever saw appeared mys- 
teriously from some place and started for me. At a glance 


. I counted some 300 teeth set in a bloodthirsty mouth, and 


concluding discretion the better part of valor, I rapidly 
gave ground. I took that fence with a flying leap that 
would have done credit to a world’s champion. It was 
unanimously voted that we were not thirsty, so the caval- 
cade moved on. 

The highways in Iowa are most convenient because 
so perfectly laid out. Each square mile is bounded by 
a road, so that it.is almost impossible to lose your 
way. There were no fences, and we were able to cut 
across them, saving many miles, but for the most part the 
farms are carefully fenced and cultivated. The surface 
is a rolling prairie, cut here and there by large and beau- 
tiful rivers. To stand in the center of a huge circle, of 
which the horizon is the boundary, and gaze at fields of 
grain stretching in a beautiful yellow sea for miles and 
miles about you, the wind swaying the stocks and nod- 
ding heads into an almost correct simulation of waves is a 
sight never to be forgotten. Iowa abounds in such pic- 
tures. 

The third night out we slept in a little schoolhouse. It 
was well we did so, for a thunderstorm came up after 
midnight that was fearful. We had renovated our mat- 
tresses by this time, and notwithstanding the thunder and 
lightning, enjoyed a delightful night’s rest. 
morning we were awakened by the cook with the pleasant 
information that the mules had pulled their tether pins 
and were nowhere in sight. Were you ever out in a 
camping party that you didn’t have one in the crowd that 
had that “take Hood’s Sarsaparilla feeling” all the time? 
One who was so blasted lazy that he had not energy 
enough to seek shelter from the rain? We had such an one 
with us. He would move around in a sort of a trance 
doing something he had been told to do, in such a slipshod 
and listless manner that some one usually’ had to go and 
do it all over again. 

He had tethered the mules the night before and had 
only driven the pins about six inches into the ground. 
Such a cussing as he got. The old Englishman swore at 
him in seven different languages. Fortunately for us, the 
mules had discovered a farmhouse about half a mile up the 
road, and had stopped to investigate. They were captured 
there and brought back with but little loss of time. 

Quail in Iowa are so common that the native sportsmen 
rarely hunt them. They sit on fence posts and whistle at 
you as you drive by. A mother and her brood will 
scurry into the grass, but a few feet in front of your 
horses, and sit there as unconcernedly as you please, while 
you stop and look at them. To me this was wonderful, for 
1 had been accustomed to hunt hard for a half-dozen of 
these fellows. I frequently made little side trips by 
myself for the sake of shooting a few of the brown 
beauties. 

In many of the marshy places that we passed we found 
plover, curlew and what Iowans call snipe or yellowlegs. 
These latter looked to me more like rail, although I was 
unable to find out exactly what they were. They would 
rise from the edge of a pond in a dense flock and it was 
2 poor marksman that could not get a half-dozen at one 
shot. Morgan killed twenty-three, one day with both 
barrels. They were exceedingly plump and of fine flavor. 

Rabbits were so common that we scarcely looked at 
them. Occasionally some one would knock a youngster 
over for a supper if he had not secured any other game. 

The boys had been taking turns riding the broncho. 
It looked so easy and seemed so exhilarating to skim 
on in advance of the rest and look up stopping places, 
etc., that I concluded I would try it myself. The pony 
was a beautiful saddler, with an easy, springing lope that 
seemed almost like being in a rocking chair. I was an 
entire novice’at horseback riding, but the first two miles 
I enjoyed immensely.. It was early morning, and a light 
rain had laid the dust and made the atmosphere fresh and 
clear. I drank in great draughts of the pure air as I 
skimmed along, and made up my mind that the broncho 
would get me for the rest of the journey. 

The third mile wasn’t quite so pleasant. The sun had 
begun to get in its work, and my trousers would persist in 
trying to edge up around my neck. The fourth mile was 
worse. I had begun to perspire. My clothes chafed 
my legs and my backbone ached terribly. 

At the end of the fifth mile I gave up in disgust and 
crawled into the wagon, willingly resigning my “soft 
snap”.to another. Since that time my horseback exercise 
has been taken in a buggy. ; 

We arrived at. Pomeroy, famous. for its destruction by 
cyclone, about noon of the day they were to hold their 
annual county trap and bird shooting contests. We 
watched the various events with considerable interest, 
some very good shooting being done. One man in par- 
ticular, Dr. Stuart, I think his name was, put up a first- 
class exhibition. I remarked to one of the members of 
the club.that.we had a pretty. 
that if they felt so disposed he would shoot the doctor a 
friendly contest. He replied that it could be easily ar- 


The next’ 


good shot in our party, and. 


ranged, and that a little side bet would be acceptable. 
_ This struck me favorably, and we soon got together $25 
in our party, which was covered by the doctor’s friends. 

Morgan was our representative. The event was to 
be twenty live birds, each man to shoot his targets in 
succession. We won the toss, and chose last place for our 
man at his request. It was a pretty contest. The Doctor 
killed eighteen straight, but missed the nineteenth, and the 
twentieth fell dead out of bounds. 

Morgan took his place after this fine exhibition with- 
out ‘the quiver of a muscle. The old man was nerve to 
the backbone. One after another the birds fell before his 
wrth aim. : Twenty straight was the record he made. 
: The $25 kept us in “necessaries” for the rest of the 
rip. 

We arrived at Lake Okiboji without further mishap, 
and there spent two weeks very pleasantly. 

Perch, bass and muscalonge were plentiful, and what 
with yachting and flirting with the pretty girls spending 
their summer at the resorts about, we had a most delight- 
ful vacation. 

I had no particularly unpleasant experiences while at 
the lakes, excepting possibly the one of standing in my 
shirt tail in the midst of a pouring rain clinging desperate- 
ly to a guy rope of a big tent-to keep it from blowing 
over while a companion hunted for an ax to-redrive the 
stakes that the wind had loosened. But happily for most 
of us the pleasant things of this life are strongest in our 
memory. The unpleasant ones seem trivial as time les- 
sens their force. 

So as a whole I remember my sojourn in Iowa as a 
most delightful one, and I trust that I may be able to 
revisit that same ground on some future occasion. 

R. H. Patcuin. 





Floating on the Missouri.—X. 


Five miles below Elk Island is Devils, or Rattlesnake 
Creek. It cuts through a flat thirty feet or more above 
the river, and its slopes are covered with massive, irregu- 
lar blocks of the soft bad-land soil which the water has 
undermined. In among these blocks are many crevices 
and miniature caves, no doubt much frequented by snakes. 
The cottontail rabbits also make their homes in such 
places, and as they are nowhere especially numerous along 
the river, I believe that their numbers are kept down by 
the rattlers. F 

Two miles further down we came to the mouth of the 
Fourchette, a running stream which heads forty or fifty 
miles away to the north, near the Little Rockies. It 
enters the Missouri through a wide, sloping valley, and 
has a fringe of cottonwoods and willows along its course. 
This point was always a favorite camping place with the 
Indians in other days, as the buffalo and elk seemed to 
frequent the vicinity the year around. In the winter of 
1862-3 Major George Stull managed a small post here 
for the American Fur Company, and did a large trade 
with the Gros Ventres and Assinaboines. That was the 
winter Nelse Keyser found his placer mine, and the Major 
says that he came to the post several times during the sea- 
son for supplies. He never told exactly where he was 
located, but pointing away to the southwest would say: 
“There is my country. There’s where I am going to make 
a big stake.” 

One time during that winter a large party of -Crows 
came into the post, ostensibly to trade some robes and 
furs. The trade room was a long, low cabin, and across 
it ran a counter nearly five feet high, behind which the 
goods were piled on shelves. The room was packed full 
of the Indians, and while the Major was trading with one 
of them, the others began to climb up on the counter and 
reach over for one thing and another. “When he gets 
mad,” he heard one of them say, “every one shoot and 
then we'll clean the place out’ quick.” 

The next instant they saw two six-shooters pointed at 
them, and the Major said: “I’ll kill the first man who 
starts to raise his gun or bow. Get out of this room at 
once, every one of you. Hurry, for these guns are going 
to begin talking very soon.” 

The Crows stood for a little in astonishment, and then 
a panic seized them and they rushed for the door, pulling, 
pushing and trampling on each other in their hurry, drop- 
ping and leaving their bundles of robes and skins. About 
that time the cook and a couple of half-breed employes 
came over from the other cabin, and then the Major 
went to the door and faced the crowd, who were now 
protesting that they meant no harm, and begging for 
their property. He told them that five of their number 
could come in and trade at a time, and they did so. 
But the first in traded some robes belonging to others, 
and afterward there was a big row, in which three men 
were killed. 

Passing around Trover Point, long and narrow, we 
came to the mouth of Killed Woman Creek, a “dry” 
stream also coming in from the north. Years ago a 
camp of Assinaboines were attacked here by a war party 
of Teton and Ogallalla Sioux, and one woman was killed, 
hence the name of the stream. It is not generally known, 
I believe, that these branches of the great Sioux nation 
warred upon each other, but such was the case. The 
Assinaboine Sioux separated from the others nearly two 
hundred years ago, after a quarrel over some women, 
and came west. They never increased, as their numbers 
were kept down by the new enemies they found, princi- 
pally the Blackfeet. 

Opposite the mouth of the little creek we saw a skiff 
tied to a stake, and going ashore beside it, I climbed the 
trail leading to the top of the high bank. Just as I 
reached the top I nearly ran into a man coming after a 
bucket of water, and was not a little surprised to recog- 
nize my old friend Ed. Herman. “Well, well,” he ex- 
claimed, almost yanking me off my feet. “What on earth 
are you doing down here?” 

“Oh” I replied, “just drifting along and revisiting our 
old stamping grounds with Sah-né-to. And you?” 

“Why, I’m building: here and am going to buy a few 
cattle. There’s my shack over there; just bring up your 
bedding and things and make yourselves comfortable until 
next spring at least.” , 

The first news that Ed. had to tell was that no white- 
tail deer has died below the mouth of the Fourchette of 
the disease which had so decimated their numbers further 
up the river. “I’m thinking of going into the sheep busj- 
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ness also,” he continued. “Just come out here a minute.” 

I went with him to a ridge a couple of hundred yards 
back of the cabin, which extended from the breaks down 
across the bottom to the river. Along its crest was a 
well-worn trail. “Just look at those tracks in the dust 
and tell me what made them,” he said. 

“Why, bighorn,” I exclaimed. “There have been a lot 
of them along here recently, and from the looks of the 
tracks some of them were big rams.” E 

“Exactly. They come down here for water every night, 
but I have never seen them on their way to or from the 
river. They are too wise to make the trip in the daytime. 
Whenever I go up in the breaks, however, I always see 
one or more bunches of them.” 

The country back of Herman’s ranch is an ideal place 
for sheep, as it is a tangled network of deep coulées and 
high ridges, of rocky buttes and rough cliffs. Some of 
these deep coulées extend southward toward the Yellow- 
stone for twenty miles. The bighorn in these bad lands 
rut in October, and bring forth their young in March, two 
months earlier in each case than the bighorn of the 
Rockies, only two to three hundred miles away. The 
difference in the altitude is the reason for this. The 
trees along the Missouri are in leaf before the snow dis- 
appears from the mountain slopes. Herman said that hé 
saw rams with the ewes the latter part of September. 
On a recent ramble back in the breaks he had found the 
remains of a yearling ram killed by a mountain lion, and 
said that he frequently saw tracks of the big cats along 
the river bars. 

We stopped with Ed. oer night, and were early afloat. 
At the lower end of his flat the river enters a narrow 
cafion, and the strips of bottom land are barren except 
for the ever-present growth of sage. Here and there a 
few cottonwoods and willows grow near the water’s edge, 
but there is not enough timber to shelter the bruslrloving 
whitetail deer for a distance of thirty miles, where, at the 
Round Butte, the valley widens out again and the bot- 
toms support large groves of cottonwoods. Yet this 
thirty-mile stretch is one of the most picturesque parts 
of the river. From Herman’s ranch to the mouth of 
Seven Blackfeet Creek, the southern rim of the valley is 
one continuous cliff of sandstone, pierced by walled 
coulées, capped with a lovely fringe of green timber. And 
on the slopes, below the frowning walls, stretches the 
heaviest growth of pines and firs of any we had seen. 
An ideal mule deer country, I thought, and the numerous 
tracks of the animals along the bars proved that I was 
right. At the mouth of the Seven Blackfeet we found 
a small clump of cottonwoods, enough to shelter a tent 
and furnish a little fuel, and after scraping over a wide, 
shallow bar, we managed to make a landing within a few 
yards of them. We put up the tent on a bit of grass 
land under the trees and got everything in shape for the 
night, as I had determined to spend the day prowling 
around in the breaks. 

On the State map this little stream is marked Quarrel 
Creek, but its right name is as I have given it. Years 
ago a party of seven of the Piegan branch of the Black- 
feet were crossing the flat here one day, on their way to 
raid the camp of the Yanktonais, further down the river. 
As luck would have it, a very large party of the Sioux, 
traveling up the river, saw them, and waiting until they 
were on the barren flat, charged down out of the breaks 
and hemmed them in. There was nothing behind which 
the besieged party could shelter themselves; they had no 
time to dig pits with their knives. They realized, no 
doubt, that their time had come, but they met the end 
bravely, shooting at the enemy with careful aim, singing 
the war song with spirit, falling one by one on the barren 
plain until all were dead, when the Sioux rushed in and 
took their scalps, their weapons and war finery. Five of 
the Sioux also fell during the brief battle, and three more 
were wounded. 

The Seven Blackfeet is not much of a stream, al- 
though it is nearly forty miles in length, rising far to the 
south in the rough country toward the Yellowstone. The 
bottom through which it flows into the Missouri is nearly 
four miles long, but less than a mile wide, and_is 
covered with a dense growth of high sagebrush. The 
previous winter, riding by on the oposite side of the 
river, Herman and a friend of his had counted a band of 
sixty-three bighorn on the. flat, all grown animals, the 
kids being invisible in the tall sage. There were many 
fresh signs of them along the shore where we camped, as 
well as plenty of mule deer tracks, and when I started 
out for the breaks after an early lunch, I felt sure that 
I would see some of them. Crossing the flat I began to 


climb the sloping point on the right, or west side of the . 


creek. For the most part the soil was barren, and after 
the last rain it had dried hard on the surface, so’that one 
could almost imagine he was walking on crusted snow, it 
crunched with a sound exactly like it. ; 

Part way up the ridge a band of mule deer which had 
been lying in a patch of junipers got wind of me, and 
disappeared into a deep coulée before I could get a shot. 
When I next saw them they were a quarter of a mile away 
on the opposite side of the creek. I kept on up the hill 
without stopping until I reached the crest, and found 
myself on a long backbone or ridge running parallel with 
the river. Deep-timbered coulées, cut cliffs, were the 
general features upon each side of it, and not far west- 
ward of where I stood, rising above the level of the 
ridge, stood a massive block of sandstone, aptly named 
from its shape the Cabin Butte. Its sides are nearly rec- 
tangular walls, and its top is shaped like an ordinary roof. 
All around the base of the great rock I found many tracks 
of bighorn, old and fresh, and their beds, shallowly 
scooped in the sandy earth. One gets a fine view from 
here both of the Missouri and the valley of the Seven 
Blackfeet, walled with sandstone cliffs. Thousands of 
coulées run into it; away toward its headwaters odd- 
shaped buttes, some pine-covered, loom up above the gen- 
eral level of the plain. And away to the southwest can 
be seen the Bull Mountains, as we used to call them, but 
which are marked Piny Buttes on recent maps. 

After resting and enjoying a smoke, I descended the 
south side of the ridge and kept on through a rough lot 
of hills and cliffs for a mile or more, scaring up two small 
bands of bighorn, and one bunch of mule deer, Then I 
crossed the creek valley and began to work toward camp 
through the heads of the coulées and the hills on that 
side. The first thing I ran across here was a bear track 
several days old, but.a sure proof that bruin was some- 
where around in the breaks. I had got into. an exceed- 


ingly. rough bit of country, cut walls and nearly perpen- 
dicular-sided coulées, when I ran across a bunch of five 
mule deer, one of them a goodly buck. They rose up out 
of some stunted pines and stood staring at me, and I 
raised the rifle, when I suddenly realized that if I killed 
the buck I would have a difficult task to get him out of 
the breaks and over. the four miles to camp. So I didn’t 
shoot, but slung my hat at them instead and enjoyed see- 
ing them stilt away up the coulée. Mule deer are cer- 
tainly ungraceful jumpers. From there on to camp I saw. 
nothing of any kind of game except numerous tracks, 
much to my surprise, and then I regretted not having 
shot the buck back in the breaks, for we were out of meat. 
Yet, when I raised the tent flaps I met a savory odor of 
something roasting in the stove oven, and upon sitting 
down to the spread of good things which was ready, found 
that Sah-né-to had been on a little hunt herself; the re- 
sult, two fat cottontails nicely dressed, broken down flat 
and roasted with a few crisp slices of breakfast baeon on 
top of the brown, tender meat. She said that while I was 
away in the hills three deer had come down to water on 
the opposite side of the river, and then gone back into the 
breaks. ; 

After dinner was over it still lacked an hour to sunset, 
so Sah-né-to and I strolled down along the shore for about 
a mile, to a small dry island, which has a few scatter- 
ing trees upon it. The shores and sandbar thereabouts 
were all cut up with trails and tracks of sheep and deer, 
and I felt sure we would soon: see some game of some 
kind. We sat down in a patch of short willows and I 
gave Sah-né-to the rifle, telling her it was her turn to 
kill a deer. She had fired one shot only once before, and 
protested that she would be sure to miss. The time re- 
ferred to, a coyote had come nosing around our house 
when she happened to be there alone, and she had mis- 
tered up courage to take a shot at it, whereupon the ani- 
mal had run away down the creek at top speed. A week 
later we found a dead coyote about half a mile from the 
ranch. “There,” she exclaimed, “that must be my coyote; 
it looks exactly like the one I shot at.” 

We told her that all coyotes looked alike, but upon 
examining the carcass found a bullet hole clear through 
it, and concluded that she had killed it. - 

We sat quietly in the willows for half an hour or 
more, and then a lone doe mule deer appeared on the 
bank. We could see only her head and brisket as she 
looked up and down, and back whence she came. After a 
little, satisfied that everything was as it should be, she 
came out of the sagebrush and started down the bank to 
the water, and then we saw that there were others—nine, 
in fact, all does and fawns. Sah-né-to was excited. 
“Which one will I shoot?” she asked, raising and cocking 
the rifle. “None,” I replied. ‘Don’t you see that there 
is no buck among them?” 

“Yes, but also I know there is no meat in camp. I will 
try to hit that nearest fawn.” 

It was all I could do to keep her from shooting. The 
deer went to the river’s edge just above the island, drank 
their fill, nosed around and slowly reclimbed the bank, 
fading away into the sagebrush as stealthily as they had 
come. Then I read Sah-né-to a short lecture on game 
preservation. “The does,” I said, “should not be killed 
unless a person absolutely needs the meat. If we were 
starving, it would be different. There are plenty of deer 
here along the river, and no doubt we will get a buck this 
evening or to-morrow.” 

We saw none, however, although we remained on the 
island until dusk, and then returned to camp. The night 
was chilly, and a good fire in the stove made the tent very 
comfortable. Away down the river we heard the honk, 
honk of an approaching flock of geese, and then their soft, 
satisfied guttural murmuring as they lit on the bar not 
far below. A couple of owls in the nearby trees asked 
each other “Who? Who?” and then somewhere out on 
the flat a band of wolves serenaded us. Is there anything 
more melancholy than their deep and long-drawn cry? 
One can well imagine that they are mourning for the 
days that are gone—days of the buffalo and a plenty of all 
the wild things which were their prey. If so, they are not 
alone. There are others—white men as well as Indians— 
who would gladly see the towns and the ranches and the 
railroads swept from the face of the earth, if they could 
once more roam these plains, as they were before all such 
things came to be. No luxuries of modern civilized life 
can make up for the simple contentment of those other 
times. 

“Listen,” said Sah-né-to. “What causes that splashing 
in the river?” 

We went outside, and in the dim moonlight could see 
a commotion out in the middle of the stream, a splashing 
and rippling of the water, but not the object which caused 
it. “Oh,” I remarked, “it’s probably a beaver, or maybe 
an otter playing with its young. Let’s go back inside; it is 
cold out here.” 

Sah-né-to stirred the fire and put a fresh stick in the 
stove. “Yes,” she said, thoughtfully, “it might have been 
a beaver or an otter, as you say, but it seems to me that 
there was more splashing and noise in the water than 
either of those animals could have made. I believe it was 
a su-yi-tup-pi [literally, under-water person]. This is 
the time, a moonlight night, when they come to the sur- 
face and play around.” 

“What are they like?” I asked. 
people ever see one?” 

“Indeed they did,” she replied. “Long ago the camp 
was pitched on that stream in the north we call the Elk 
River. One day a man sitting on the edge of a high cut 
bank happening to look down in the great clear pool be- 
low, saw a strange-looking object moving around in the 
depths. He could not see it clearly, it was so far beneath 
the surface, but he thought it must be one of the su-yi- 
top-pi, and he hastened to call the people. When they 
arrived, and cautiously peered over the edge of the bank, 
it had come up quite near the surface, and was resting on 
its back, its arms crossed behind its head. It was a man, 
far taller than any man who walks on the land, and quite 
slender in proportion to its height. It had a white 
skin, and its long, Nght hair, eddying and waving in the 
water, completely veiled its face, so that no one saw it. 
For a little time, while the 
wonder, it rested nearly 
ing a — of strokes atin 
down; and disappeared in ue depths. 

“There were more of them here in this 
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“Did any of your 


came scarce. The old men say that the great wheels of the 
boats struck and killed many of them. Once somewhere 
on this river, I think it was below the Great Roar [Great 
Falls], a party in search of berries saw a woman sitting 
on a big rock out in the stream. She also had wonderfully 
long and thick light colored hair, which fell over and 
covered her face completely, and through which could be 
seen only here and there the white gleam of her breasts. 
Seeing the people coming along the shore, she quickly 
slid off the rock and sank out of sight. 

“The wise men say that the su-yi-top-pi do not eat 
persons, for the bodies of the unfortunates they drag 
down to their death are generally found without a bruise 
or mark of any kind. Ottérs, fish and hell divers consti- 
tute their food; and also the mussels. One time when 
the. people were traveling south to hunt in the Yellow 
Creek country, they came to the ford on the Missouri 
right where the wagon bridge at Great Falls now stands. 
As they approached the bank they saw a number of otters 
hastening down stream over the ford, and one very large 
one, which seemed to be the leader, kept throwing him- 
self out of the water and making a queer noise, as if 
urging the others on. They all seemed to be scared at 
something. Now, when the chiefs and the medicine men 
and some of the great warriors, who were in the lead, rode 
to the shore, their horses instead of walking into the 
water, stopped and snorted, and backed up, trying to turn 
and run. Then every one knew that some su-yi-top-pi 
were out there in the river, and that they had scared the 
others. So the people went into camp right there, not 
daring to attempt the ford. The next day, however, the 
horses showed no fear of the river, and the camp crossed 
over and went on.” 

“Well,” I asked, after a little, “is that all you have to 
tell me about them?” 

-“That is all for to-night. To-morrow I will make them 
a sacrifice, for we seem to be getting into their country.” 

, APPEKUNNY. 


A Walk Down South.—XXVIL 


AFTER a few hundred yards up a gully and along a spur 
back, I reached the timber line in Clinch Mountain and 
began to climb its steepest sides. The snow made the 
walking slippery, but, with a buoyancy of heart I had not 
felt in weeks, I grasped the saplings and hauled myself 
or scrambled up, sweating in spite of the chill wind. On 
the summit I looked back at the valley far below, a roll- 
ing, knoll-filled sweep of land, where one could only half 
see the houses. There was a distant glimpse of the little 
church and a clearly defined memory of. the widow sitting 
among the other sisters, with her hands clasped on her 
knees, her eyes downcast under the blue sunbonnet, her 
lips muttering a prayer too low for human ears, the ideal 
of contrition, though one could not fancy what her sins 
could have been. 

Beyond were the ridges and valleys of a feud land, a 
purple-brown forest landscape, with snow white frag- 
ments of clearing scattered over it—the look of peace and 
gentleness was upon it. It was hard to know that lurking 
through those pathed woods were men on whom rewards 
were standing because they had committed the most cow- 
ardly of murders. For forty years an average of two 
shootings resulting in murder annually had occurred 
there, and in all that time there had been just one hang- 
ing, that of an imbecile who was hired to kill a man for 
two dollars, it is said, by a woman. Valleys rich with 
soil, good crops, good orchards, mountains crowned by 
nature with trees and rocks not likely to be disturbed— 
it seemed a pity that justice could not find. her way 
into it. 

I paused for a little while at the house of the man 
who had showed me the Cope house from the top of 
the ridge on my way over; he was playing a violin as I 
came around to the door of his one-roomed log shack. 
Down in the valley—Poor Valley—I picked up a flint 
arrowhead of novel design. It was an inch across and an 
inch long, only with the point rounded instead of sharp- 
ened. It makes a pretty pocketpiece. The red mud was 
ankle deep. 

At Mrs. Mary Collins’ I stopped for the night. She 
greeted me cordially, remembering that on my way over 
I had taken dinner with her. For supper we had corn- 
bread and fat pork; for breakfast wheat bread and fat 
pork. A neighbor sent in to borrow some oil for a lamp. 
Mrs. Collins had none in the can, and only a little in the 
lantern; she took a bottle, however, and at another house 
succeeded ‘in getting half a pint. The need of the lamp 
was a sick woman who “was being watched.” 

I reached Rogersville the next morning before noon, 
and Hotelman Spears greeted me heartily. 

“You know,” he said, “when I heard of that shooting 
Saturday I didn’t know but what. you'd gone over there 
and began to ask questions and they’d got mad.” Mail 
and letters attended to, I came down the railroad track to 
the bridge and Mr. Steel’s, where I had left my boat. 

The way ahead loomed up very heavily—measured by 
the hundreds of miles—to Knoxvilleroo or so; to Chat- 
tanooga, 400; to Muscle Shoals, 600; to the Mississippi, 
900 ; but it was attractively uncertain beyond Chattanooga. 
It might be only a “little ways,” and I did not measure 
the map; had not the courage to do so. 

All day Sunday it rained, so I did not start out, but 
listened to many tales by Steel, who went through the 
Civil War as a Confederate soldier. He had seen a tree 
over on Clinch Riyer that slid end on down a mountain 
cornerwise through a mountain cabin, and had been a 
prisoner of the Federals. 

A bad cold worried me all day, but the way the Holston 
began to show yellow streaks along the banks, and be- 
gan to lift and heave down the center uneasily, was cheer- 
ing. A “tide” was coming, and I’d go booming on my 
way with it. 

A -good-by to all, I started at 9:20 o'clock on Monday 
mere 2. 28, somewhat ied for I was in the 
heart o fruit country-of Tennessee. Mrs, Steel and 
her two da put six kinds of sauce on the table in 
addition to flaky biscuit, meats and pies. 

The river was a yellow, turgid, boiling flood, running, it 
seemed to me, from four to ten miles an hour. It was 
flaky, streaked with the yellow mud jn it, a thin glass 
film over the top that held dark lines of reflections. It 
was curious water to look at. A glass full was about as 
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‘transparent as yellow quartz. When the water settled, the 
glass was opaque, and the water milky. : 
Ahead of me by an hour was a raft. It had gone down 


about 8 o’clock, and was bound for Knoxville, doubtless. - 


I set out to overhaul it, if possible, and so paddled steadily, 
though not vigorously. The river led past rocky cliffs 
and corn bottoms. It was very beautiful, especially the 
strong masses of granite which were screened by tree 
trunks, with a lacework of rich green mosses and draped 
with plumes of cedar tree boughs and the gray of beech 
and oak. 

From time to time I saw rafts in course of construc- 
tion, with men whirling big augers, making pinholes and 
chopping long saplings for bindings and to make pin 
groves. Always there was the blue smoke of a fire, either 
on the bank or on the raft, to make it conspicuous. Once 
I saw a raft on the head of an island, broke in two, “tore 


up,” with several men hovering over a fire on the land. It~ 


was a wrecked raft, and on a new tide the men were 
going to try again. I took the little sluice between the island 
and land there (Clouds Shoals) and went dancing 
through some waves that threw a couple of quarts of water 
over the side of my boat. A mile below I ate my dinner 
on a broad, glassy eddy. While I was doing so, far ahead 
I saw blue smoke behaving in a novel fashion. 

The smoke I had seen heretofore had simply reared up 
conspicuously against the trees in blue rolls, but this smoke 
swept along the water’s surface and then went whirling 
and writhing up slantwise. The reason was obvious; the 
fire was in motion, and that must be the raft I was pur- 
suing. I seized the paddle and away I went after the 
base of that spiraling smoke, sure that men were there, 
though I could see nothing on the broad, smooth water 
save the smoke. Dimly, after a little, I saw two spidery 
figures, and the flash of motion of the men, and graduate 
the low strand of logs came in view, with the flicker of 
the great oars or sweeps by which the craft was steered. 

After a while, at the head of a little shoal, I overtook 
the raft. At the bow end was a big, dark-featured, high 
cheek boned man, with a thin, coarse, black mustache 
and‘a tuft of a goatee, whom I likened to a plainsman 
scout. The other was a reddish-whiskered man of lighter 
build, whose legs were spindly and body square like a box. 

I ran in to the raft when the fast water was passed 

and received an invitation to “warm,” of which I took ad- 
vantage, a drizzle of rain having rendered the day chilling. 
After a bit of talk, in which I learned that R. K. Ball 
was steersman (at the stern), also that he had told me the 
way through Rogersville dam, was remembered, then said 
they’d be glad of my company to Knoxville, 160 miles 
away. 
The “strand” of logs was forty-six sticks long—a small 
raft. It was about 100 feet long. The logs were laid 
side by side, like one’s fingers, and bound by hickory 
poles along each line of ends. Each log was fast to the 
binder by a ten-inch pin of wood driven through an inch 
and a half hole in the binder into an inch hole in the top 
of the log ten inches from the end. The logs were of 
unequal lengths—from ten to sixteen feet long. Yet one 
of the sides was laid to a straight edge for convenience in 
landing on the left bank—the jutting ends were likely to 
rip into the trees along shore if they were unequal in 
length, and then the raft would be “tore up.” othing 
quite so well impresses the power of the rivers as the idea 
of tearing up a raft of two-foot logs lying heavily in the 
water bound by six-inch hickorys with fence-worming 
bindings to stiffen it. Half-way down the raft the chinks 
between four adjoining logs were filled with sticks cov- 
ered with sand, into a fire pit, by which it was a pleasure 
to sit. 

At each end was a great oar—a handle made from a 
sapling cedar or poplar twenty-five feet long, with a plank 
blade ten feet long and eighteen inches wide. The oar 
lock was a stick laid across the stern or bow on the 
binders. In the middle, the oar, balanced and held fast 
by a two-inch by fifteen-inch hickory pin, which squeaked 
as the oar was pushed one way or the other. : 

To steer the great heavy mass seemed impossible to 
me, yet by putting their chests to the oar handles and 
walking against them, the two men ran the raft away 
from dangerous proximity to the bank with remarkable 
ease. The oar, however, was heavy and awkward for 
me to handle, and as the river was very crooked and 
constant work was necessary, my offer of help was re- 
jected. It was not until later that I learned to manage 
the great sweeps. 

The raft beat the current.. There was nearly always a 
little swirl on each end of the bow log, showing that the 
-log was going faster than the water, which I am not able 
to explain unless it was due to the tendency of the log 
to slide down hill on the down-grade of the water. The 
oars did not thrust the boat ahead—being set on the ends, 
they merely worked the bow and stern to port or star- 
board and kept the strange craft end on and from bowing 
on the towheads, banks and other obstructions. 

Toward night we ate supper. They had cornbread, 
boiled planked pork, apple butter, pie with a very thick 
crust, some wheat bread and ginger cake. With my apple 
butter and biscuit we made a good meal. At dusk the 
boat was worked in close to the shore and at a well- 
known eddy called Anderson’s, I took the bow oar, while 
McLane, the “scout,” but really a Cherokee Indian, origin- 
ally from a Carolina reservation, went to the stern oar 
while Ball took the new inch-and-a-half cable to make 
fast. As the raft poured past a six-inch sapling Ball 
took a turn round it, made two half-hitches round the 
rope to hold it and then stepped clear of the rope, lest 
the rope take a turn round his legs, as these ropes some- 
times do round the tiers. The rope raised up taut, 
stretched till the water was wrung out of it, while the tree 
quivered and the raft quavered and then swung in to the 
shore. : 

All snug on the raft, we went ashore up a hill to the 
house of C. S. Anderson, four miles from Morristown, 
Tenn. This was one of the regular stopping places of 
raftsmen. A bi house, h kitchen, bedrooms, a 
sitting room, with a in it, and a great fireplace. 
irls cooked wh 
the raft mess 
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Ball explained about me in a low tone. A s er from 
a far land, what did I think about Roosevelt? I see 


the man who shot McKinley? What did I think of the 
people in, the South? What did I think of the political 
patties? And about Schley? It was not the ‘first time 
that the national questions of the day had been put to 
me, nor the last in the mountain and river cabins. Then 
wouldn’t I please play the French harp for them—lI’d 
played some on the raft, and the raftsmen did not fail to 
mention that. So I played, and they all sat up later than 
usual. But at last we rafts folk went to a room and in 
two beds soon slept. 
Raymonp S, SPEARS. 


The Cains River Country in New 


Brunswick. 


Cains River, one of the large branches of the main 
Southwest Mirimichi, flows through the virgin wilder- 
ness of the Province of New Brunswick, heading within 
twenty-five miles of Fredericton, and flowing easterly 
some seventy odd miles before it joins the main Sou’west. 

On Friday afternoon, July 1, Charlie R., of Boston, 
and the writer jumped off the train at Fredericton, the 
capital of New Brunswick, and ‘there met the honest, 
cheery Harry C., who, like the moose and caribou of his 
native Province, is both big and good, a masterhand at 
everything pertaining to woodcraft, and a companion 
with a fund of anecdote hard to beat. Half the time was 
spent in looking up Arthur Pringle, the noted guide, but 
when found he could not, unfortunately, go with us, but 
warned us that some parties were already on the grounds 
we intended visiting. A change of ground had to be 
made, and Cains River was selected by a unanimous 
vote; here we had virgin vountry, a stream only known 
to have been canoed on by but two or three parties pre- 
vious to our visit. 

Saturday noon saw us off on the express train com- 
posed of one first-class passenger car, and freight cars. 
Several hours sufficed to cover the twenty odd miles 
to Zionville, where, after much persuasion, we managed 
by heavy bribes to induce a man to stop loafing and drive 
our outfit some fourteen miles to our starting place. By 
dark we had reached the last house—how nice that 
sounds to a camper in the wilderness—and there put up 
during the few hours of darkness. Daylight saw us 
under way again through the brush; by and by the sun 
shone down and Charlie, who is big, fat and white and 
fresh from foggy Boston, made exclamations deep and 
strong against the sun and the flies in a manner most 
terrible. 

Nine o’clock found us quenching our thirst at one of 
the little springs in the meadow from which Cains River 
rises. Here we were met by our cook, trusty Jim Paul, 
of the Melicite tribe and persuasion, who saw terrible 
things and much great medicine at this year’s Boston 
Sportsmen’s Show. Figuring that as we had come fish- 
ing we ought to fish, Charlie and I jointed our rods 
and, casting our flies in the water, which was scarcely 
deep enough to wet your feet in, or wide enough to cast 
without catching the grass, caught trout out of every 
hole. I almost believe we could have caught them out 
of the damp places in the grass. After catching and 
cooking a panful, which, mixed with some potatoes and 
onions, made our dinner, we launched our birch canoes 
in the stream, which was almost too narrow to let them 
pass and almost too shallow to float them, and which 
within a week was gradually to grow as we descended 
it, until it became a broad, quick river, requiring a steady 
arm and cool head to run the many quick places. Even- 
ing brought us to the mouth of the Bantylorum, and 
in the pool at the mouth we all hastened to cast our 
flies. The writer’s cast of three flies hit the water first, 
and were instantly nailed by three lusty trout; a mo- 
ment’s suspense, and back came the line with one fair 
trout only and minus half a leader and two flies. The 
boys suffered equally, and a solemn council of war de- 
cided to use for the future only one fly, and the most 
taking one proved to be the Parmachene-belle, with the 
red-ibis is a good second. 

Charlie and the red man occupied one canoe, Harry 
and I the other, taking turns at the fishing. Shades of 
night were now falling, and camping was in order. A 
beautiful spot soon came into view on the right bank, 
and here we pitched our camp and made an elegant bed 
of boughs; but the fates were against us, a thunder 
shower came up and then the mosqiitoes—oh, the mos- 
quitoes!—truly we had found their great camping ground, 
and our tent was a most welcome shelter for them. 
They only laughed at “smudges,” pennyroyal and coal 
tar were as attractive as honey to bees. At daylight we 
were fairly driven out, and Charlie thought to refresh 
himself with a bath in the limpid waters, and forthwith 
disrobed. Now, fellow fisherman, here was a man fresh 
from the haunts of man, with feet as tender as those of 
the unborn babe, and clothed as nature clothed him only, 
and a stream very shallow and very rocky. Picture to 
yourself the scene as he waded out to take his bath. 
The mosquitoes did not do a thing to him—oh, no! A 
slap here, a clap there, until finally in despair he lay 
down and rolled in agony, but still in triumph, in water 
barely deep enough to cover him. The red man laughed; 
as for Harry and me, enough is said. 

Breakfast over, we were again under way, when a 
movement in the bushes caught my eye, and presently 
out walked a beautiful doe, and contrary to the opinion 
of some writers in Forest AND STREAM, commenced to 
chew some lilypads growing in a little still water border- 
ing the stream; we floated down within ten yards and got 
a fine view of her. 

The methods of the wild fishers we saw and had an 
opportunity to study would occupy too much room in 
this article. : 

An old eagle took a special fancy to us, and some fish 


which we were keeping alive in the pool among the ° 


rocks made him a fine dinner. Thursday found us well 
on our way down the river, and while quietly paddling 
along looking for a site to camp, we saw a moose in 
the water ahead of us some 300 yards. The cameras 

in came out, and ng. ashore I managed to get 


within fifty feet of the big cow; and even when she saw 


me she did not 

stately walk whic 
close season. A 
down the bank of the river for exercise, and coming 
round a projecting point, I almost fell over a big bull, 


lay tindue alarm, but went off with a 
showed she knew full well it was 
short time afterward, while walking 


which lost no time in making away. During the trip 
several more animals were heard, and moose tracks were 
too humerous to occasion any comment. 

Waking up one morning we saw a deer out in the 
water looking at the camp, and wondering what on earth 
that white thing was. Ht faced the music of a shot from 
the camera, the warwhoop of the Melicite, and the fusilade 
from four old bits of wood before it would move. Will 
someone get up in the amen corner and say why they 
won’t do that in open season? This day proved partic- 
ularly hot, and a camp was dispensed with at night, the 
crowd rolling themselves in their blankets and lying ° 
down with the heavens as their only canopy. Unwise 
mortals! Morning found. us nearly frozen and a 
quarter inch of ice in the water bucket. Who. would 
have thought it in the middle of July? During our whole 
trip, I believe, there was not five yards of water out of 
which we could not have taken a The pools where 
cold brooks came in were alive with big trout. Time and 
time again the three rods were playing a two and three 
and one-half pound trout, all at the same time, and all 
hooked within two feet of one another. A fly held eight 
inches above the water would keep the pot boiling, as 
trout after trout would try to reach it. It was a beautiful 
sight to see these great fish, as red as red could be, and 
beautifully spotted, come up and take the fly. 

Every fish but those we could eat was returned to the 
water to gladden the heart of future anglers in this pisca- 
torial paradise. 

Saturday morning saw us up at break of day and pad- 
dling for Blackville, where we were to catch the train 
for Fredericton. When some three miles from the sta- 
tion we saw it would be impossible to make our connec- 
tion, and the brilliant idea of flagging the train struck 
Harry when he saw the track running along the river 
bank. The thought was father to the deed, and a few 
moments later found us and our belongings on the rail- 
way side, and in due season the rumble of the approach- 
ing train told us all too surely of the actual return again 
to earth and things earthly. But the train had to be 
stopped, and we even thought at first of flagging it, but 
the engineer fortunately had to pass another train there 
on a switch, and we had a chance to board it. We had 
some trouble in overcoming the customary red tape of 
the Canada Eastern, but finally got our canoes on board 
and reluctantly embarking pulled out for Fredericton, 
the capital city of the Province of New Brunswick, and 
thence on to our respective homes. 

Thus ended a trip which was an almost ideal outing, 
with beautiful weather, plenty of fish, grand, gootl com- 
pany, magnificent scenery, only moderate cost, within 
two day’s journey of New York, and above all, the grand- 
est of opportunities to study the ways of the wild crea- 
tures of the wilderness. How in after years will memory 
recall the long sandy reaches of shore on the river, where 
from the silent observatory of the canoe floating quietly 
down the stream, one can watch family after family of 
porcupines foraging for their food, the big ones and the 
little ones; how they remind you of pigs in their every 
movement; and the foundation jis evident for the many 
weird tales they have been the innocent cause ef, in 
which helpless women and children and those, too, of the 
stronger sex, have been attacked by bears, which, as a 
mater of fact, were only the big, fat porcupines seeking 
to escape from injury, and yet too stupid to get out of the 
road.. Then at evening the sun goes down and throws 
the slanting light up against the white breast of that big 
eagle sitting on yonder gnarled branch of the whitened 
withered ram pike, the sun shining in resplendent glory 
on his white feathers, while away in the blue ether the 
eye can just faintly trace the sailing form of his mate. 
A little nearer at hand there is a brood of young part- 
ridges, and the almost distracted mother hen is using all 
the artifices of a broken wing to draw us away from her 
chicks. One could not find it in his heart to harm them, 
and, beyond cornering one in a bush and taking a photo, 
we let them go. Down at the water’s edge we find a 
brood of young ducks, and again give chase with the 
camera; here again the wonderful motherly instinct 
shines forth as the old duck vainly tries to draw us away 
from her young; how eagerly shé tries to get them up 
river from us, and failing that, how cunningly she hides 
them on the shore and flies alone, tauntingly, back past 
us. Then when we try to find the fledgelings, how Closely 
they lie, like a woodcock to a dog, until we are almost 
on them; then come the splashing and wild confusion as 
a dozen brown streaks of lightning flash in as many 
directions, between our legs, in front of us, behind us, 
everywhere. 

And the trout themselves, how well they loved the 
luxuries; that long, low marshy bank of the river gave 
the indications of being fishy, and a bad throw of the 
flies landed them within an inch or so of the bank, to be im- 
mediately taken by a glori@us trout; and another try gave 
the same result. Nowhere else would a fish take; unless 
the flies took the water precisely at the very edge of the 
bank no response would come; and yet along the bank 
must have been drawn up a red line of a hundred two- 
pounders. Investigation showed us it was a spring marsh, 
and there were the fish actually shoving their noses 
against the cool ground. 

These and many other cases I could keep on telling 
you; but go and find out, reader, for yourself the charm 
of such an outing. This my advice is to all lovers of 
nature, be he or she a fisherman delighting only in catch- 
ing fish, or a hunter who takes pleasure only in his rifle, 
or lastly the wealthy nature lover who loves nature and 
his own ease and comfort. 

To any and all of these, I say to go to the unbroken 
wilderness of New ‘Brunswick and Novia Scctia, and 
there seek health and pleasure as I have outlined, and 
if I can help any of them in the way of information I 
will-most gladly do so. James TuRNBULL. 

Canyon City, Col., April 21. 
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Glatuyal History. 
ae 
The Cornell College Forest. 


THE recent criticisms of the methods employed in the 
management of the small forest area set aside by the 
State for a demonstration of rational forestry methods 
have shown that the lay public has still somewhat er- 
roneous ideas.as to objects and methods of forestry. 

The following brief statements are, therefore, put for- 
ward to explain in simple manner the philosophy of these 
methods as understood by professional foresters: 

1. Forestry is the art of utilizing the forest, and at the 
same time perpetuating it. It is wholly utilitarian; it has 
nothing (except incidentally) to do with the esthetic as- 
pects of forest growth which concern the landscape 
gardner. Wood crops is its object, just as food crops is 
the object of agriculture. The only obligation which 
forestry imposes in the use or harvest of a forest growth 
is to systematically replace the harvested crop.. In this 
obligation mainly, if not alone, does forestry differ from 
lumbering. 

2. A limitation of the size of trees to be cut or to be 
left uncut has not necessarily any bearing on the re- 
placement of the crop. Such a restriction to cut or leave 
certain sizes is either indicated by financial considerations 
(it does not pay either at present or in the long run to 
cut below a certain diameter), or else it is a device to 
prevent overcutting, wherever no systematic attention to 
the replacement of the crop can be or will be given. 

In the college forest no hardwood trees below 14 
inches and softwoods below 12 inches are cut, unless 
they are defective and not fit to grow into the new crop, 
or likely to damage the young crop by shade or by being 
thrown by winds. 

3. The many methods of reproducing a* new crop 
(“silvicultural methods”) which are practiced, vary 
mainly in the rapidity with which the old crop is re- 
moved, namely: 

From immediate absolute clearing, when the new crop 
must be either artificially planted or is secured by seeds 
from a neighboring old stand— 

Through various degrees of gradual removal, when the 
old crop is entirely removed in two to twenty years, the 
crop being secured from trees on the area by seeds, and 
rapidity of removal of the old crop being gauged by the 
need for light of the young crop— 

To the so-called “selection” forest, in which only single 
trees, here and there, are removed from time to time, 
and nature alone is left to reproduce the crop as best it 
may in the small openings made. 

4. No method of reproducing is the only proper one, 
and in an experimental or demonstration forest which is 
to teach methods and demonstrate their results all or a 
number of these methods should be exhibited. 

5. The choice of method depends on the species pres- 
ent or to be reproduced, on climate and soil, on the ob- 
jects to be attained by the management, and on financial 
considerations. 

In a mixed forest of nature the species composing the 
forest are not all equally usefui; in the foresters’ forest 
the most useful ones must be made to preponderate or 
occupy the ground and the “weed” trees must be sub- 
dued. 

6. There are three objects to be attained by forest 
growth, namely, to furnish wood supplies, to furnish 
protection of soil and water flow, to furnish pleasure and 
sport. We may accordingly recognize supply forests, 
protection forests and luxury forests. 

7. The first object is to the people at large the most 
important; the second is of importance only in certain 
(limited) locations; the third concerns only or mainly 
certain classes; but the third, as well as the second— 
pleasure and protection—can be attained without losing 
sight of the first—wood supplies. All three objects are 
simultaneously attained in the managed forests of 
Europe. 

8. Where the second and third object—protection and 
pleasure—are paramount, the methods of harvesting and 
reproducing the crop are circumscribed by the necessity 
of keeping a constant cover, hence gradual removal 
methods are advisable, although by no means always 
necessary. In a supply forest the choice of method is 
limited only by financial consideration, including the as- 
surance of silvicultural success, i. e., of a satisfactory new 
crop. 

9. The gradual removal methods entail large in- 
itial investments for means of transportation over 
large territory, in order to harvest enough material 
annually or periodically, and their silvicultural suc- 


cess, i. e., the character of the new crop, is un- 
certain, especially in the mixed forest. The im- 
mediate removal, followed by artificial replacement, 


entails money outlay for the latter from year to 
year, but saves expense in the harvest and reduces the 
investment for roads. Its silvicultural success can be 
forced; it is merely a question of pocket. 

10. The selection forest system is the poorest, both 
financially and silviculturally, and to be applied only 
where absolute necessity for keeping a continuous cover 
exists or where better methods cannot be practiced on 
account of market conditions. 

Over 80 per cent. of the forests of Germany are man- 
aged under a clearing system, “denudation” or rapid 
removal system, less than 20 per cent, are managed under 
slow removal systems or coppice, and mostly only on 
small, limited areas. In Prussian State forests (nearly 
7,000,000 acres) only .5 per cent. (equal to 35,000 acres) 
is managed as selection forest, over 65 per cent. is man- 
aged in clearing and artificial replanting, less than 3 per 
cent. in coppice, the balance (32 per cent.) in rapid re- 
moval system. On the clear areas from 2,000 to 4,000 
seedlings; more or less, are planted, ‘which, in twenty- 
five to thirty-five years, reduced to about 1,800 trees 
growing ewe a wheat field, furnish in sixty years on 
soils” not better than the Adirondacks from 30,000 to 
40,000 feet, B. M. 

11. A combination of natural regeneration with arti- 
ficial assistance, is the only rational method where, as in 
our culled forests, the most desirable ies have been 
removed and the less desirable and decrepit have 


», 
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been left on the ground. In such cases provision must 
be made to re-establish the desirable kinds by planting, 


after removal or reduction of the less desirable. 


12. The college forest, according to the reading of 
the law, was primarily to be managed as a supply forest, 
“for it is to harvest and reproduce wood crops and earn 
a revenue therefrom”; only secondarily or by implication 
is it to be managed as a protection forest, wherever 
this consideration is essential on steep slopes or hilltops; 
it is a mixed forest from which the desirable softwoods 
(pine and spruce) have been culled, the less desirable 
hardwoods, decrepit and damaged runts, are left; the 
management has not been furnished with capital to make 
gradual removal methods practicable in most places, 
hence concentrated harvest, with artificial replacement of 
softwoods, assisted as far as possible by natural repro- 
duction of both softwoods and hardwoods, leaving hill- 
tops and steep slopes untouched to furnish soil pro- 
duction and additional seeding, is in most places the only 
desirable method. , 

The choice of method was therefore partly forced by 
financial considerations, partly a result of deliberation on 
the best silvicultural result. 

Under this system there have been cut over, in the two 
years of operation to date (February, 1902) about 1,000 
acres. Of this acreage perhaps 300 acres may be called 
“denuded,” although on these, whatever young timber 
was in existence, has of course been left; within this 
acreage also strips of timber and groups of trees have 
been left untouched along roadsides and on hillsides and 
tops for seeding, protection and esthetic value. Alto- 
gether 255 acres have been planted with 232,000 seedlings 
and 53 pounds of seed, mainly of pine and spruce, 
namely, 150 acres of waste lands and 105 acres of the 
cut area, the rest of the cut area, which could not be got 
ready for planting in the first season will be planted this 
spring, there being in the two large nurseries over 1,000,- 
000 seedlings for the purpose. 

The official reports annually submitted to the Governor 
and Legislature have fully foreshadowed and explained 
the methods which have been rursved 

B. E, FEernow, 
Director N. Y. S. College of Forestry. 
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Summer Birds of Flathead Lake. 


AN interesting list of Rocky Mountain birds is found 


' yin the Bulletin of the University of Montana, published 


in 1901. It treats of the summer birds of Flathead Lake 
and is based on observations made by Mr. P. M. Sillo- 
way, between June 14 and August 30, 1900, and in June 
and July, 1901. The area covered includes the foot and 
head of Flathead Lake, Sinyaleamin Lake in the Mission 
Mountain, McDonald Lake, in the Mission Mountain, 
and the region between Mt. McDonald and Flathead 
Lake. Additional observations were made in June and 
July, 1901. s , 

The region covered lying all on the west side of the 
range, is one of considerable precipitation and is largely 
forest clad. The sides of the mountains are often pre- 
cipitous, and climbing is slow and difficult, while a bird 
shot may fall to the ground 500 feet below the collector, 
and can only be recovered by long, hard work. On the 
other hand, there are some open prairies, and on the lakes 
and along the streams and the waterholes in the plain, 
ducks and waders may be found. To the naturalist the 
region is indeed an attractive one, and it is now so easy 
of access it may well be wondered why it has not become 
a more favored ground for collectors. 

Mr. Silloway’s list includes 128 species. It is a summer 
list and it is inferred that about one hundred and twenty 
species breed in the Flathead Lake region, while eight 
are fall migrants that have crossed the border line from 
the north where they had spent the summer. Of the one 
hundred and twenty at least thirty are considered perma- 
nent residents of the region. The others are summer 
birds only. 

One of the interesting occurrences noted in this: list is 
that of the evening grosbeak, which was found abun- 
dant and feeding its young from the middle of July on- 
ward. Specimens were taken in June, and Mr. Silloway 
expresses the belief that the bird breeds plentifully in the 
neighborhood, and that it nests later than is generally 
supposed. 

Kob White has been successfully introduced in the lo- 
cality between Flathead Lake and Kalispel and seems to 
be doing well. It is hoped that the species will be allowed 
to adjust itself to its new surroundings and become thor- 
oughly established before it shall be shot. 

Richardson’s grouse, Franklin’s grouse, the gray ruffed 
grouse and the Columbian sharptailed grouse are all 
found abundant. 

There is much that is interesting in his paper. 

Prof. Morton J. Elrod, the Director of the Montana 
Biological Station, did much to assist the author in com- 
pleting his list of the birds of this interesting region. 


Birds Other Than Game. 


New York, April 25.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Many sportsmen, when on hunting trips, are in the habit 
of shooting birds that can in no sense be considered 
game, “simply for practice.” It is undoubtedly a fact 
that large numbers of gulls, terns, swallows, swifts, night- 

. hawks, which in some sections of the country are known 
as bullbats, and birds of like character, as destroyed 
every year. 

Without considering the zxsthetic side of the ques- 
tion, such birds should not be killed, from an economic 
standpoint; they are of great value to the public, and to 
wantonly destroy them for “practice” in shooting is a 
habit that no true sportsman will engage in. Let us hope 
that it is the result of thoughtlessness. , 

his appeal is made to the sportsmen of the country, to 

ask them to consider the great value of the non-game 
birds, and it is believed that will not only. abstain 
from killing such birds, but will preach the gospel of 

- protection at all times. 


Wx. Durcurr, 
ee Chairman the National Committee 
of the Andubon Soci 







Proprietors of resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in es Se : 4 


Three Seasons in the Moose Countrv 


Part I, 


I nave read Mr. Irland’s series of articles with much 
interest, having enjoyed three consecutive hunting trips 
in the same region. 

In September, 1898, Mr. W., usually designated as 
Harry, and a friend, familiarly called Fess, who is also 
infected with the hunting fever, left for the forest of 
New Brunswick, a then comparatively unknown and 
unsung sportsman’s paradise. 

They were met at Fredericton by the late Frank H. 
Risteen, who has published so many interesting sketches 
cf hunting trips, and their guide, William Carson. They 
camped on Salmon Brook Lake, and although signs were 
plentiful and several animals were seen, usually out of 
range across the lake, luck was not with them, and they 
succeeded in bagging but a cow caribou, curiously enough 
having small horns. However, the charm of the country 
lay upon them, and all that winter I heard nothing but 
“trajectory,” “bore” (a most applicable word in the 
hunting vocabulary, it seemed to me), “elevation,” etc. 
Talk about golf as a hobby, it is a pigmy in comparison. 
The most peaceful looking men surprise you by recount- 
ing blood-curdling adventures in which, as a hero is al- 
ways needed, each consents to figure strongly in that 
character. 

The fall of 1899 saw the usual fever even higher. In 
imagination rows of enormous moose were camping 
round Salmon Brook Lake, just pining for “Sports from 
the States.” This year October was agreed upon, and, in 
a moment of weakness, I decided to accompany them. 
But business delayed, and it was really well into No- 
vember before we finally left New York. One day en 
route was spent in Montreal, where our stock of firearms 
and ammunition was duly inspected and appraised by the 
customs officials. Then eastward by the Canadian Pacific 
to Fredericton, and northward on the Canada Eastern 
forty miles or so to Boiestown. This railroad is owned 
entirely by a Mr. Gibson, who had made a fortune in the 
lumber business. From Boiestown, a tiny station with a 
few scattering houses, we drove five miles to Wilson's, 
and for the last time in some weeks we enjoyed the 
luxury of a bed. Mr. Wilson is a hale and hearty man 
of eighty winters—summers are too short in that region 
to count. People never get really old in New Brunswick. 
Our guide’s mother is a sprightly young thing of ninety, 
and he, himself, a mere youth ft only sixty-five. Mr. 
Wilson points with pride to a beautiful Jersey cow, sent 
him by Joseph Jefferson in remembrance of his many 
fishing trips up the Mirimichi, 

In the early gray of the next morning the real hard- 
ship commenced. I donned an abbreviated skirt, heavy 
sweater and water-tight shoepacks lacing to the knee. 
These boots were ordered in Fredericton and are, with- 
out doubt, the best thing of the kind manufactured. I 
shall never forget the expression on the faces of our 
guides when they met us and saw a woman in the party. 
It was an unprecedented occurrence, except for an Eng- 
lish woman who, with her husband, had made the trip on 
horseback. The guides confessed afterward that the 
odds were about a hundred to one that I would give out 
and have to be carried before the first half of the journey 
was completed. Happily, I disappointed them, although 
the traveling was execrable. 

The cold November wind ceased to cut ‘after we en- 
tered the forest. Everything was novel, and after a 
stop at noon to “bait” the baggage teams and “bile the 
kettle,” we arrived at dusk at our haven, a group of old 
lumber hovels erected years before, and long since de- 
serted., 

Like Jerome’s noted travelers, we were “three and a 
dog”—Sancho, a cocker spaniel, warranted to retrieve 
anything. Evidently New Brunswick birds were out of 
his line, for he utterly ignored the first partridge that 
flew up. Poor Sancho! his feet were sore from the many 
detours through the brush, his skin tender, and thence- 
forth he hovered as close to the dilapitated stove as pos- 
sible. At night he was a .target for everything handy 
to the berths. Then did he retrieve, and so ardently that 
even our deep slumbers, induced by a weary day and a 
bed of balsam boughs, were disturbed. My coat, rolled 
up, was the only pillow I knew. Our berth, constructed 
for a crew of lumbermen, was in two sections. The 
guides preferred.the lower, the rest of us the upper, but 
this was so near the sloping roof that rising suddenly en- 
tailed many a sharp rap on the head. A phrenologist would 
have thought ours a remarkable development. 

Our arsenal consisted of a .50-100-450, a .40-70-330, and 
my special lightweight .30-30 Winchester and a couple of 
shotguns. Stormy days when I stayed in camp alone I 
went to sleep peacefully, grasping a .44 Smith & Wesson 
ready for any emergency. Be it known, that to fire upon 
a few French-Canadian lumbermen who might make 
themselves obnoxious, is much less grievous in the eyes 
of New Brunswick than to covet one of their cherished 
cow moose. Seventeen lumbermen honored our camp 
one night and slept on the floor in different keys. For 
real, genuine noise, I would recommend a crew of lum- 
bermen in the arms of Morpheus. They carry a roll of 
blanketing about as thick as a sheet; one thickness is 
munificently spread on the floor or ground, the men pack 
in like sardines, with sacks containing their scanty outfit 
for the winter under. their heads, and another thick- 
ness, or rather thinness, covers them. Although the ther- 
mometer was close to zero, I never heard them complain. 
We ore rolled up in Klondike blankets, fourteen 
pounds to r 

The event of the first week was the loss of Harry's 
first moose. We in camp heard the .40-70 speak twice, 
and wai i for news, but not until dusk did two 

1 Harry had 

a moose and trailed him all day by copious blood stains, 


ee Nae Ieceaieen Pines sat al aoe for he swam 
Li River, and all trace was lost be- 
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yond. The next spring a lumberman found a skeleton, 
which may have been the same, in that vicinity. The 
horns, measuring over 60 inches, were sold in Boiestown. 
Things angen to look gloomy, but bad luck was not 
always with us. When returning to camp one day, and 
within a mile of it, a monarch of the forest presented 
himself broadside, the .40-70 cracked once, this time to 
some purpose, and Harry at last had that long-coveted 
“first moose.” Both shoulders were broken; the moose 
never moved from his tracks, but pitched over a fallen 
tree, driving one prong into it so deeply that it had to 
be cut out. Back to camp they came, very jubilant, and 
we all turned out to watch the skinning process. These 
horns were almost perfect, and aprone inches, The 
meat, however, was found to be absolutely impossible to 
average teeth, and we still subsisted on pork and bacon, 
varied by occasional partridges. Unfortunately at this 
time, friend Fess wrenched his knee, which kept him in 
comparative proximity to camp, but luckily, during our 
last week he contrived to supply us with caribou meat, 
most of which we shipped home. 

During the latter part of the trip we had a very heavy 
fall of snow, and the lakes could be crossed on the ice. 
Every fresh snowfall received the imprint of numerous 
feet. In the forest, Carson is a second Sherlock. Holmes— 
nothing escapes his notice, it is all an open book to him. 

A moose stalked up the trail within a hundred feet 
of our camp one night, and his track, in turn, was 
crossed by that of an enormous bear. Everywhere, 
crossed and recrossed, were the tracks of the smaller 
life of the forest, but so wary are they, that without such 
evidence, the woods seem deserted by all life, except the 
ever-present noisy red squirrel and the warning bluejay. 
Sit down to rest for five minutes and Mr. Squirrel chal- 
lenges you on one side, while the Canada jay, popularly 
called moose bird, waits expectantly on the other; you 
may be going to lunch and leave a few crumbs. This 
bird is the camp scavenger, but withal a very sleek and 
pretty bird to look at. I was very much averse to seeing 
them killed and could not understand our guide’s ani- 
mosity to them until he explained that during the spring 
trapping, these birds follow and steal the bait, usually 
springing the traps. 

The bluejay seems to be appointed by the forest people 
to the position of “town crier.” He always keeps the 
hunter in sight and sounds his Vhrill note of warning; 
possibly when no foreign element intrudes, he screams in 
bird language, “All’s well.” 

I succeeded in taming one little squirrel so that he 
became quite familiar, much to the cook’s disgust, for 
biscuits disappeared off the table if one’s back was turned 
for a moment. Those biscuits speak wonders for a squir- 
rel’s digestion. 


Our guide, William Carson, has been a woodsman and 
trapper from his earliest recollections, and is without 
doubt the most interesting story teller in his way that I 
have ever met. Give him a pipe and a bright camp-fire, 
and our Chauncey would -have to look to his laurels as a 
raconteur. Some winters ago, he, with Hale, our cook, 
succeeded in killing a moose in deep snow by lashing 
their jackknives to long poles and repeatedly prodding 
him with these tiny but effectual weapons. Another 
winter, Carson on snowshoes, tried to kill a moose by 
harnstringing him with his ax, but the moose, being hard 
pressed, turned and charged him, and Carson tripped and 
fell, Luckily, in falling, he swung his ax upward, catch- 
ing the enraged moose fairly across the windpipe. The 
dying moose fell directly upon him, burying him in the 
snow, and had to be pried off with poles before our nim- 
rod of the ax could be rescued from suffocation. From 
him I first heard the tale of the “Dungarvon Whooper,” 
and have since read with much pleasure Maximilian 
Foster’s “In the Forest,” in which he ably relates this 
story. Nearly every lumberman claims to have either 
seen or heard this strange beast. It is always large and 
yellow, with a tail which varies in length from three to 
seven feet, according to the strength of the imagination. 
Some of these men are timid about going out alone after 
dark. It is surprising how much superstition still clings 
to these children of nature. Everywhere one hears tales 
of the supernatural; no deep questions of astronomy 
cause a ripple on their minds. Carson, particularly, ob- 
jects to a spherical world, where part of the time he 
hangs off head downward into space. A flat earth suits 
him, round which the sun travels and reappears at the 
appointed time next morning. 

The next October (1900) ae and I alone composed 

the party, with Carson as guide, and Hale as cook. For 
the first. week we never stirred from camp, and were 
lucky to have reached it at all. One of the biggest rains 
that region ever knew happened along just then, and¥ 
every tiny brook turned to an angry river. The Canadian 
Pacific, to say nothing of the little Canada Eastern. was 
decidedly “out of business,” and for several days Fred- 
ericton could only be reached by boat on the St. Johns 
River. Finally. when the weather permitted, we moved 
to a lean-to, about a mile off the trail, and put up a tent 
for a store room, but when one bitter cold morning I 
found a blanket of about two inches of snow covering! 
me, I rebelled, and we moved back to our old camp 
again. 
This year fortune favored, and the .40-70 added to its! 
laurels once more. Again only one shot on the ridge 
south of Salmon Brook Lake, and this time a 56-inch 
spread of horns was secured. This animal was enor- 
mous, moreover, he had seen many battles; one eye was 
missing, an ear torn to ribbons, and numerous festering 
wounds told of recent trials of strength. 

Soon afterward Carson and Harry started on a cruise 
northward to locate a site for a new permanent camp 
for the following year, and were gone three days and 
three nights. During this time Hale and I visited the 
lake every evening just at sundown, and I blazed away 
at the enormous flocks of dticks and geese as they came! 
over, but not always successfully by any means. Carson { 
and Harry selected a spot fora camp near’ Rocky Brook, ¢ 
and about twenty miles further into the moose country. | 
On_their return we immediately packed up and left camp 
for home. All streams crossing the trail. were swollen, 
‘and here I had my first experience in tight-rope walking 
of a sort, when with long pole in. hand I.succeeded in 
keeping my balance on # Sum Ween Seen across the 

. dless to say that I breathed 
a Sigh of relief on the home side every time. A dip in a 
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aay Sen stream late in the autumn is not to be 
esired. 

This year’s moose head, together with ’99’s, created so 
much.enthusiasm among friends that the Rocky Brook 
Hunting Club was formed; each of the four members 
contributed his quota, and a cozy cabin was erected the 
following summer on the site which Harry and Carson 


had selected. 
Mrs. Henry Perrine WALKER. 
New York, March 5. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Queer Bags by Sportsmen. 


Curcaco, Ill., April 26.—At Roselawn, Ind., one day 
this week, Mr. Hess O’Brien, of Chicago, while hunting 
ducks near the Kankakee River, saw a big bald-headed 
eagle rise close before him in the timber, and was able 
to wing-tip it with his first shot. The bird was not 
killed, nor did it succumb until after the sixth shot from 
the duck gun loaded with No. 6 shot, the shots fired at 
short range. It was a very large specimen, in good plum- 
age, though probably a last year’s bird. It measured 82 
inches from tip to tip of its wings. 

Frank Griffin, of Fox Lake, Wis., was lucky enough 
to get a wild goose this week, alive, and without his 
firing a shot at it. It was a cripple, and had been shot 
through the body with a rifle ball. There has been more 
or less rifle shooting at geese in that part of the country 
this spring, and D. J. Hotchkiss thinks this might be 
his goose, because he shot one with his Mauser rifle a 
day or so before and did not stop it within bounds. Two 
other shooters of that vicinity got three geese between 
them last Saturday. . 


End of Satpe Season. 


Our Illinois snipe season ended yesterday, much to the 
disappointment of the knowing ones. The second flight 
of snipe is now in in big numbers, and the best shooting 
of the spring would be possible right now. On Thurs- 
day I was called down into Indiana on a business trip. 
and though I did not have any opportunity to hunt, I 
passed the best of the Kankakee marshes. I have never 
seen more snipe working there on any one day than I 
saw in crossing the marsh below Lowell. The air was 
full of little wisps of jacks, and there was a mile and a 
half of grass snipe in the air at once, put up by the rail- 
way train. 

The shooting had at Maksawba by the few members 
who took out licenses was very good. A report comes 
that one member killed 67, another 62, on last Monday, 
and the same chronicler goes on to say that Mel Fancher, 
a well-known pusher of that locality, brought up to Chi- 
cago and sold this week $48 worth of jack snipe, getting 
over $3 a dozen for them. Of course, this was in viola- 
tion of the Indiana export law, but that does not cut 
much figure. There is no doubt that both the duck and 
the snipe flight have been extraordinarily heavy this 
spring. E. Hove. 

Hartrorp Burtp1nc, Chicago, Ill. 


Sea and River Fishing. 
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Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
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Unitep States CoMMIssION OF FIsH AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D. C., April 23.—Editor Forest and Stream: 


4y1 have just noticed in your issue of last week the com- 
“munication by Mr. Carleton, of Cocoanut Grove, Fla., re- 


garding the bonefish and the lady-fish. Great confusion 
seems to exist in the minds of many anglers as to the 
identity of these two fishes, and Mr. Carleton has in- 
creased the muddle. 

We may assume, in the first place, that the fish which 
Mr. Hunter caught were what Mr. Carleton knows as the 
bonefish, for that is what he calls them. In the second 
place, we may assume that the photograph illustrating Mr. 
Carleton’s article is a photograph of the three fish caught 
by Mr. Hunter, and which Mr. Carleton says were bone- 
fish. Mr. Carleton will doubtless permit us to say, also, 
that he knows a bonefish when he sees it, and that the 
fish he has pictured are the bonefish of Biscayne Bay and 
elsewhere on the Florida coast. 

Now, the only question remaining to be settled is this: 
What is the bonefish? Evidently it is Albula vulpes. Mr. 
Carleton’s photograph shows three examples of Albula 
vulpes. Let Mr. Carleton compare his photograph with 
the two illustrations on the opposite page of the same issue 
of Forest AND STREAM, which are correctly labeled, and 
he will see that his agree with the one labeled Albula 
vulpes. 

In a book on “Where, When and How to Catch Fish on 
the East Coast of Florida,” recently published, the author 
makes an effort to reduce the confusion in the use of the 
names “bonefish” and “lady fish,” but hardly succeeds. 
This author (Mr. Wm. H. Gregg) reached the erroneous 
conclusion that the illustrations .of Albula’* vulpes and 


Elops saurus in Jordan and Evermann’s “Fishes of North 


and Middle America” were inadvertently transposed; and 
in using the same cuts in his book on “East Coast of 


. Florida;’ he makes the transposition, but explains that 


he forgot to transpose the descriptions, and asks the 


reader to do so. Now, the facts are these: These two- 


fishes are correctly labeled in Jordan and Evermann’s 
work, while Mr. Gregg has them worse mixed in his 
mind than in his book. The only change necessary im his 
book is a transposition of the scientific names. 

My own experience with the vernacular names of these 
two fishes among fishermen and anglers on the Florida 
coast shows that some agree with Mr. Carleton in calling 
Albula vulpes the bonefish, while others apply the same 
name to Elops saurus. And. the same is-true as to the 
use of lady-fish and bony-fish. Each species has many 
vernacular names, some of which are applied indiscrimi- 
nately to both species, It would greatly simplify matters 


if the name bonefish were retained for Albula vulpes and 
let Elops saurus be called ten-pounder. Or, still better, 
call one albula and the other elops. 

Elops saurus is the “first cousin of the tarpon,” as Mr. 
Carleton very properly says, and not the species he figures. 

And speaking of the tarpon, permit me to call attention 
to another curious misconception under which Mr. Gregg 
labors. On page 31 of his book on Florida fishes he says 
that “Jordan and Evermann are the first authorities to 
report two species of the tarpon,” and then gives “Tarpon 
atlanticus” and “Grand ecaille’ as their scientific names. 
Mr. Gregg simply mistook our “Grande écaille” (the 
common French name of the tarpon) for a scientific name. 
A very ludicrous and scarcely excusable mistake. Mr. 
Gregg’s book shows evidence of hurried and careless 
preparation. 
} Barton W. EvERMANN, 

Ichthyologist of the U. S. Fish Commission. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

Twenty years ago I called the attention of Northern 
anglers to the lady fish and bonefish, or ten-pounder, of 
Florida, as game fishes of high degree. I used the term 
“animated silver shuttle” to describe their antics when 
hooked, and accorded equal praise to both species as to 
.gameness. I have never been able to convince myself as 
to which is entitled to the palm; but they are both good 
enough, and comparisons are odious. 

I am glad to see, from the communications of Mr. Henry 
Guy Carleton, that the bonefish, or ten-pounder, is now 
coming to the front as a game fish in Florida. But 
there seems to be some confusion of identification as be- 
tween the bonefish and the lady fish. This is easily ac- 
counted for, inasmuch as that they are usually of about 
the same size, and have very much the same general ap- 
pearance in form and bright silvery coloration; and more- 
over, there is a confusion attending their vernacular 
names, as the lady fish is also known as bony fish. If 
the figures of the two species, as given in your issue of 
April 19, are carefully studied, there need be no difficulty 
in the proper identification of the two fishes. 

It will be observed that the lady fish (Albula vulpes) 
has an overhanging, pig-like snout, and larger scales, 
while in the bonefish (Elops saurus) the scales are 
smaller, and the mouth is terminal, or the jaws about 
equal, with a wedge-like sharpness. Moreover, the bone- 
fish, or the ten-pounder, as I prefer to call it, has, like the 
tarpon, a bony gular plate under the lower jaw, which is 
absent in the lady fish. 

While the two fishes are both allied to the herring 
tribe, they belong to different families, though the young 
of both species undergo a metamorphosis, or pass through 
a larval stage, in which they appear as ribbon-shaped and 
transparent bodies, totally unlike their parents. 

Both the bonefish and the lady fish are cosmopolitan, 
inhabiting the warm seas of both hemispheres. They 
have both been known to science for a century and a 
half, and have been described by many naturalists from 
different parts of the world. The current specific names 
were both bestowed by Linnzus. Catesby, in 1737, called 
the lady fish of the Bahamas “bonefish,” while Captain 
William Dampier, one of the early explorers, called the 
bonefish of the Bahamas “ten-potfnder,” so it will be seen 
that the confusion of common names goes “way back,” 
and continues to be so “set down” in our own day. 

James A. HENSHALL, 

Bozeman, Mont. 


Rangeley and Other Waters. 


Boston, April 26.—The ice went out of the Rangeleys 
Friday, seven days earlier than last year, and five days 
earlier than the earliest previous record—April 30. The 
record of the clearing of the Rangeley system for the past 
twenty-one years, from the files of the Forest AND 
STREAM, will be of interest to sportsmen who frequent 
those waters. In 1881 the ice was all out May 12; 1882, 
May 12; 1883, May 14; 1884, May 13; 1885, May 15; 1886, 
May 3; 1887, May 15; 1888, May 21; 1889, April 30; 1890, 
May 9; 1891, May 10; 1892, May 4; 1893, May 20; 1804, 
May 2; 1895, May 7; 1896, May 9; 1897, May 12; 1898, 
May 1; 1899, May 9; 1900, May 12; 1901, May 2; 1902, as 
above. The gateway to the Rangeley waters is now open, 
but fishing must not begin till May 1, since the fish laws 
say that the open season in Oxford and Franklin coun- 
ties does not begin till that date, though in all the other 
counties of the State it is legal to fish as soon as the 
ice is out, with the possible exception of certain streams 
and waters specially protected. Boston rod and reel 
sportsmen are some of them ready, although the early 
opening of the season takes most of them by surprise, or 
at least not fully prepared. Capt. Fred C. Barker, of 
Bemis and the Birches, writes that he has several parties 
of sportsmen booked for April 30, and more for the first 
days of May. . 

- Salmon and trout fishing is good at New Found Lake, 
oN. H. T. H. McDonald, of Lowell, and Mrs. McDonald, 
returned yesterday from their annual fishing trip to that 
lake. They caught six salmon and four trout. Mrs. 
McDonald was high line, as usual. She caught the b'ggest. 
salmon—8% pounds. The fish gave her great play, re- 
quiring thirty-five minutes of skillful managing to bring 
him to the net. 

At Winnipesaukee the fishing is very good indeed. At 
Hobbs-is-Inn, Wolfboro, the catch has been a big one the 
past week. One angler has taken salmon up to 10 and 11 
pounds, while another salmon weighing 1414 pounds has 
fallen to the lot of a Boston angler. Another angler had 
taken sixty trout up to Thursday, the string weighing 
over 200 pounds. A gentleman came into Dame, Stoddard 
& Co.’s store Tuesday with a lake trout weighing 15 
pounds, fresh from Winnipesaukee. He had also taken 
several smaller fish. In the windows of the same store 
Mr. Henry C. Litchfield had two trout on exhibition— 
brook trout from Belgrade Lakes, Me. They weighed 
3% and 4 pounds. It is remarkable that the Belgrade sys- 
tem of lakes is really becoming noted for brook trout. A 
few years ago, and before restocking these lakes. with 
bass, trout and landlocked salmon, no trout were being 
taken, though the same waters were well supplied with 
brook trout originally—natural trout waters, in fact, But 
pickerel had destroyed them. - Under the new system of 
stocking and protection the trout are coming back. Gen. 
Davidson has just reported in Boston the taking of 9 
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landJocked salmon at Hartland Lake, Me., weighing 5 
pounds, This catch is remarkable when it is noted that 
thet lake was a pickerel pond a few years ago, and that 
the first salmon were put in there only seven years ago. 
This demonstrates Commissioner Stanley's theory that 
landiccked salmon, in favorable weather, should, make 
about a peund a year. Mr. Davidson’s salmon was taken 
on the Wild Goose Club side of the lake, while the mem- 
bers of the Commodofe Club, on the other side, are glad 
that there are so large fish in the lake, but possibly would 
rather have had this one taken on their side, 

Boston, April 28.—At this writing the ice has not left 
Moosehead, though expected to go at any hour. It is not 
usual for the ice to hang in Moosehead longer than in 
the Rangeleys, which lakes were all clear Friday. Fishing 
is legal in Moosehead as soon as the ice goes out, al- 
though not so in the Rangeleys altogether. It is a curious 
fact that an error has been made in regard to fishing in 
the waters of Oxford county, Me. In former Maine game 
law compilations it is stated that the season for fishing 
in Oxford and Franklin counties begins May 1, but a 
eepy of Carleton’s latest Digest or Revision, Edition of 
19pi—tkere was no session of the Legislature that year— 
haé*this poregragh: 

“Section 3. The open time for fishing in all the lakes 
im Oxford county shall begin as soon as the ice is out of 
said i%kes in the spring, instead of on the first day of 
May, as sow provided by law.” 

In Franklin county the open season does not begin tili 
the first day of May, according to the same revision. 
Hence the condition of the Rangeley Lakes is decidedly 
complicated. Richardson Lake is wholly in Oxford coun- 
ty; and Umbagog, of course, being further west. The 
Up r Dam is in Oxford county, and the Birches, as well 
as Pleasant Island, while Haines’ Landing, Bemis and the 
whole of Rangeley Lake are in Franklin county. This 
makes another instance of the careless drawing of the 
Maine fish and game laws. The same revision, by Mr. 
Carleton, says that Mill Brook and Metalic Brook, flow- 
ing into Richardson Lake, are in Franklin county, when 
they are most decidedly in Oxford county. 

Massachusetts anglers who cannot get away for long 
trips do. get some pretty good fishing near home. Frank 
Stewart made a trip last Thursday to some stream in the 
vicinity of Sudbury or Concord, and brought home a 
handsome creel of twenty-four trout. His friends say 
that the string weighed 28 pounds—“by the scales on a 
perch he caught.” At least, they were good ones, and 
the boys are all crazy to find out where he got them. 

d reports continue to come in concerning the fishing 
in the New Hampshire lakes. Mr. Sleeper, of Boston, is 
back from a successful fishing trip to Newfound Lake, 
with some good salmon to his credit. At Lake Winni- 
squam, Laconia, some excellent catches of trout and sal- 
mon have been mtde during the first two weeks of the 
open season, although cold weather and cold winds have 
prevailed. Up to the present time more salmon have 
been taken from Winnisquam than for the entire season 
of 1901. At a meeting of the Belknap County Fish and 
Game League, held at Laconia last week, it was voted to 
petition the State Fish and Game Commissioners to close 
the trolling season on Lake Winnipesaukee and Winni- 
squam for landlocked salmon and lake trout June 15. 

There will be a rush for the Rangeleys this week. 
Messrs, W. D. Brackett, W. P. Clark, Rufus Brown and 
S. Henry Emery will be the first to start for the Upper 
Dam. They would have started the day after the ice 
went out, in fact, but for the impression that the whole 
of the Rangeley waters are closed till May 1, as ex- 
owe to the contrary above. Mr. C. P. Stevens, Mr. 
*, H. Stevens and Mr. William Lee will be among the 
earliest at Richardson Lake, at Mr. Stevens’ camp, at the 
Narrows. John Leviseur and a friend from Boston will 
open the season May 1 at the Birches. On the same day 
Charles E. Harrison, of Providence, with a party of two 
friends, will be on hand at the same resort. Mr. Prentice 
Cummings, of Boston, a long-time annual visitor to 
Bemis, is expected there May 1. E. W. Boyer, of Water- 
ville; W. A. Wade, of New York, and Henry P. Cox, of 
Portland, are booked for the same day. A large delega- 
tion of Lewiston and Auburn, Me., fishermen are to be 
at Bemis the first days of the season. 


April 29.—Moosehead is clear. The Bangor salmon pool 
is affording better sport this year than last. A dispatch 
from that city to-day says that over thirty salmon have 
been taken thus far this season, a number far in excess 
for any other season. Miss Jennie Sullivan, the first 
woman to land a salmon at the pool this year, and who 
secured the first salmon last year, caught a 22-pound 
fish last week. Green Lake continues to be one of the 
most popular fishing spots near Bangor, and salmon were 
taken there every day last week. SPECIAL. 


The American "Ambassador /Fly.' 


Ar the annual meeting of the Fly Fishers’ Club, in 
London, the other day, the American Ambassador pre- 
sided, and one of the pleasant incidents of the occasion 
was the presentation to Mr. Choate of a salmon fiy 
named the “American Ambassador,” ingeniously devised 
by Mr. R. B. Marston, editor of the Fishing Gazette. 
From the Gazette we take the report of Mr. Choate’s 
very felicitous s h and those of Messrs. Marston 
and Senior and Gribble. Following toasts to the King 
and President Roosevelt, the’ chairman, Ambassador 


- Choate, said: 


Gentlemen, it is my privilege now to propose to you 
the most important toast of the evening—“The Fly 
Fishers’ Club”—(cheers)—or “Your noble selves”—a 
sentiment nearer and dearer to your hearts than any 
other can possibly be. In doing so, I must be allowed to 

ce my remarks with a word of apology. I am 
afraid that you will have a great grudge against Lord 

bigh, who, un’ mately, ~is not here to-night, but 
who is directly responsible the predicament in which 
both you and I find ourselves—a‘ body of distinguished 
experts presided over by one who is np expert at all. 
(Laughter.) He began fishing for me some months ago. 
when I was enjoying m 
other side of the Atlantic, entirely guiltless of such 
indiscretion as this, (Renewed laughter.) He cast 


os 


me on all sides all sorts of alluring and seductive flies— 
(laughter)—but I refused to rise to any of them. (Con- 
tinued laughter.) But with that — and persever- 
ance so characteristic of the craft he kept on fishing. 
Nothing would satisiy him until he had accomplished the 
object seemed to be so near to his heart. He fished 
with a most wcn:leriul astuteness and skill, because he 
had not the least idea whether he would find me on the 
Connecticut, the ]iudson, the Potomac, or the James, as 
I was moving freely to and fro across them all. (Laugh- 
ter.) At last, in an unwary moment, I yielded to his 
seductions. I took the fly and swallowed the hook, and 
after many a struggle he landed me safely. What an 
unexampled achievement for a fly fisher was that—stand- 


-ing here in London, at the very threshold of your club, 


with an elongated rod and line, angling for and capturing 
a strange fish of from thirteen to fourteen stone—(laugh- 
ter) playing with him through three thousand miles of 
water—(laughter)—and landing him at last safely on the 
banks of the Thames for your entertainment. (Continued 
laughter.) And a very sorry entertainment I am afraid 

u will find it. (‘‘No.”) I have heard the old story of 

ashington throwing a sovereign across the Atlantic, 
but I never heard of such a haul as that by any angler. 
professional or amateur. Speaking as only a fish could 
speak, as soon as I quite recovered my breath, I pro- 
tested to him that I did not belong to your tabernacle— 
(loud laughter)—but I found him as cunning and wily 
in the management of tabernacles as he was with the rod 
and line—(laughter)—for he said, “I shall keep the door 
of this tabernacle open until you come in.” (Laughter.) 
“There is nothing that Americans like so much as the 
open door.” (Laughter.) He went on to say that from 
his experience in the management of all kinds of taber- 
nacles, if the people on the inside would only hold the 
door open one. enough and long enough those who still 
lingered on the outside would be sure to come in sooner 
or later, and in I came. (Laughter.) 

Although not an expert, I cannot disavow the posses- 
sion of some of the qualities which go to the creation of 
an expert. I have heard that the true foundation of the 
angler’s art and skill is, first, patience, and, secondly, 
veracity in telling the story of his achievements. (Laugh- 
ter.) Well, if a long life spent in the practice of law, with 
a brief supplement of diplomacy, has not qualified me in 
both patience and veracity, how could I possibly hope 
to attain either? (Laughter.) Now, I have this skill, 
that I can stand and cast my fly and fish all day without 
catching anything but such rises! such nibbles! such bites! 
I believe that is regarded as the supreme felicity of the 
fly fisher. (Laughter.) The fish, if they come, add a 
little to the pleasure, but, after all, they are merely an 
incident. (Laughter.) You get, without them, that 
charming contact with nature, the sun and air, earth, 
sky, and water, and everything that contributes to the 
health, appetite and digestion of man, and so, perhaps. 
I share with some of those who sit before me—I will not 
say the majority. but with some of them—this faculty of 
being ready to fish, but not able to reap all the possible 
rewards. (Laughter.) But those fish that we did not 
catch are always the best there were. (Laughter.) They 
beat the record of all the salmon. the trout. the gray- 
ling, and the bass that ever have been landed upon dry 
ground. The fish that we did not catch—there is no 
limit to their number, their size, their weight. their meas- 
ure, or their color. (Laughter.) Yes, gentlemen, the 
fish that we did not catch are like the speeches which 
after-dinner orators make on their way home in the cab, 
or even when they have got safely to bedYlaughter)— 
they are a good deal better than any speeches we really 
have ever made or heard; so that the author of the old 
proverb, whoever he was—I hope it was not Solomon— 
was not so wise after all, when he said that there are as 
good fish in the sea and the rivers as ever were caught. 
He made a mistake. He should have accepted an 
amendment, and said there are always better fish in the 
sea and the rivers than ever were caught. . (Laughter.) 

Well. I will tell you briefly the three inducements that 
Lord Denbigh held out to me when exercising the 
wiles and charms of his persuasion to induce me to stand 
here to-night. He said. in the first placé, what I have 
already realized, that I should find myself in the company 
of the jolliest and healthiest set of men in Great Britain 
—(“hear, hear,” and laughter)—assembled once in the 
year. reposing from their great labors—(laughter)— 
meeting for the purpose of mutual admiration and mutual 
glorification, to tell fish stories, to sing and drink toasts 
till the small hours, and forget all the cares of life, past, 
present and future. (Laughter.) And when I look down 
upon this sea of faces, all so ruddy and contented—shall 
I say self-satisfied?—and when I look over this delight- 
ful programme, interspersed with songs, recitals, and 
stories. with here and there a speech, I know that Lord 
Denbigh was not mistaken. I know that I have fallen 
among true disciples of the gentle, divine, and skilled 
angler who said, in words of which you reflect the spirit 
here to-night: 


Man’s life is but vain, for ‘tis subject to pain 
And sorrow and short as a bubble; 

"Tis a hodge-podge of business and money and care, 
And care and money and trouble. 


But we'll take no care when the weather is fair, 
Nor will we vex now though it rain, 

We'll banish all sorrow and sing till to-morrow, 
And angle and angle again. 


This spirit of the angler. happy in the passing hour, is 
as old as the pastime of fishing. Who can doulst that the 
Persian poet was a fisherman, and that it was at an 
anglers’ dinner he sang: 


Ah! fill the cup! what boots it to repeat. 
How time is slipping underneath our feet? ¥ 
Unborn to-morrow and dead yesterday. Pe 
Why fret about them, if to-day be sweet? 


«“ 


countries in the world. (Laughter.) Since we became 
an independent nation the fisheries have been a fish bone 
of contention between our two nations, and, even before 
‘we were born aS a nation, between us and the French. 
The fisheties question never would stay settled. We 
have had negotiations, protocols, treaties, arbitrations 
and awards about them, and still they remain open ques- 
tions. In fact, the diplomatists of the two countries 
might well think their occupation gone if no fishing 
question remained to be settled. And now the fly fishers 
would dispose of them all at once. Lord Denbigh’s idea 
is that in inducing me to come here he can get the fly 
fishers of the two continents to intertwine their rods and 
lines across the sea, and so promote the union of the 
two great peoples. (Applause.) 

Let me say a serious word about the fly fishers of 
America, and, generally, about the sportsmen of Amer- 
ica. A stranger has to be in England some years before 
he can fully realize the influence of sport of all kinds 
upon the life and welfare of the people, how deeply and 
powerfully it affects all their domestic and social life 
their legislation, their jurisprudence, their industries, and 
their business of every kind. On our side of the ocean, 
until recent years, we had but very little sport of any sort. 
Our Puritan fathers were not quite so bad as Macaulay’s 
Puritan who prohibited bear-baiting, not because of the 
pain it gave to the bear, but because of the pleasure it 
gave to the spectators; but they were a sober, a sefious, 
a hard-working, and a self-denying people, and for the 
first two centuries almost no kind of sport was culti- 
vated among them. Our ancestors took life quite too 
seriously to mingle work and play in your good old Eng- 
lish way. But I am happy to say, and you will be happy 
to hear, that sports of all kinds in the last fifty years have 
been advancing by leaps and bounds throughow Amer- 
ica—(applause)—and that they are beginning to have, 
and in a still greater measure are bound to have in the 
future, an immense effect upon the life, happiness, and 
welfare of the people. Before long you may find the fly 
fishers of America not unworthy rivals. I will not, how- 
ever, claim that our American fish can even rival in 
astuteness and cunning the inhabitants of your old Eng- 
lish waters that have been fished for so many ages. That 
would, at any rate, take “centuries of civilization” and 
of that higher education which your fish have received 
at the hands of yourselves and your fathers. 

Lord Denbigh threw out one more inducement. He 
said that the members of the Fly Fishers’ Club, although 
they think they know everything about fishing, especially 
fly fishing, are beginning to look across the Atlantic for 
light and leading on this interesting subject, and, per- 
haps (he said), I should be able to give some idea of 
what is going on on our side of the water for the pro- 
motion of the fishing industry, including fly fishing and 
the other branches of the sport, as well as in the direc- 
tion of the substantial feeding of mankind. Well, gen- 
tlemen, it is too late now, at this point of my address, to 
enter into that. I should have opened with this if I had 
wanted to give you these statistics. (Laughter.) I am 
afraid that they would not be very good bait at this part 
of the voyage. But let me say very briefly that much is 
being done on our side of the water. toward the breeding, 
hatching, transportation, distribution, and the care of 
these fish to which you are so devoted. Our republican 
people do not object so very much to spending public 
money for so glorious an object—(“hear, hear”)—and we 
have in most of the forty-five States a Fishery Commis- 
sion maintained at the public expense and paid for by 
general taxation. (Applause.) Above them all, but act- 
ing in harmony with them, is the United States Fishery 
Commission, maintained by the Federal Government at 
an expense of something like £100,000 a year. (“Hear, 
hear.”) These, acting in harmony, do a vast deal of 
good work. The United States Fishery Commission 
alone has established twenty-five stations, scattered all 
along from the Atlantic to the Pacific, for the hatching, 
preservation, and distribution of fish, from which they 
send forth to every part of the United States, to this 
country, and to other countries which call for them, trout, 
rainbow, golden, brook, lake, black, spotted, steelhead, 
Scotch sea, and Loch Leven. The methods Of distribu- 
tion of these fish by almost countless millions are of a 
unique and almost perfect kind. The Commission owns 
a considerable number of full sized cars adapted to the 
purpose, with tanks and every other apparatus necessary 
for the preservation of the lives of the fish. They are 
moved by the railroad companies, many of them free 
of cost, so much are these companies interested in this 
pursuit—(“hear, hear”)—and these cars last year traveled 
138,000 miles. No doubt you think we are always doing 
everything on a big scale in America, but it is the fact 
that in 1899 they distributed through forty-five States and 
four territories 46,000,000 salmon (eggs and fish), 13,000,- 
000 trout, 4,600,000 grayling, and 385,000,000 perch. Be- 
side the 100,000,000 distributed by cars, 955,000,000 were 
planted by detached messengers, so that a great deal is 

ing done in the way of restocking old rivers and in 
other directions. I have read that in the good old 
Colonial days the rivers of Massachusetts swarmed with 
salmon to such an extent that it was necessary to pass 


- a law for the protection of apprentices, enacting that they 


should not be fed on salmon more than three days in 
the week. (Laughter.) Moreover, fish are now trans- 
ported into rivers, streams, and lakes which were utterly 
guiltless of any such varieties before. The interesting 

i i i in of tagging salmon, show- 
ing the date and place, where they were put in, 
and when - are taken out—two, three, or five years 
afterward, their travels and habits in the meantime are 
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Now, gentlemen, I will take my seat and give way to that 
torrent of mirth and merriment which I.am sure is await- 
ing you. I thank you very much for the great honor 
you have conferred upon me. I am sorry that I am so 
much of a duffer—(‘‘No, no’’)—and I am also very sorry 
that I have not any fishing stories to tell you, for I should 
have liked above all things to have outstripped anything 
that has ever been told at any dinner or meeting of this 
club. (Cheers.) 





Mr. R. B. Marston, Honorable Treasurer of the club, 
responded to the toast. He said: On behalf of the whole 
club, I have to thank the chairman for the honor he has 
done us in presiding this evening, and for proposing this 
toast. How admirably he has done so I need not tell 

ou. This occasion will ever be marked with a big red 
etter in the annals of the club. I am sorry that our late 
honorable member, Mr. A. Nelson Cheney, who was a 
first-rate American sportsman, and who did so much to 
bring American and English fishermen together, -has 
gone to the great majority. He did everything he could 
in America to help members who went to that country to 
fish. We have, I am glad to say, still many Americans 
on our membership roll. We are greatly indebted to our 
Amercian brethren for the capital fishing stories which 
have been published for many years in the Field, the 
Fishing Gazette and Land and Water. 

I do not:know whether our chairman has heard the 
definition of an Ambassador which Izaak Walton gave 
to the world, but I think it is worth quoting. He said 
“that an Ambassador was a man sent abroad to lie abroad 
fer the benefit of his country.” (Laughter.) 

The latest fish story I have heard from America is 
one which may interest the chairman because it refers 
to a friend of his. Two American anglers were out fish- 
ing in a boat all day and had had very bad sport, having 
caught only one small fish six inches in length. Presently 
a river keeper came along and saw the fish. He imme- 
diately asked the gentlemen to come ashore and give 
their names. This they did, the first gentleman giving 
the name of Grover Cleveland. He insisted upon going 
before a court and being fined, in this way showing the 
splendid spirit that exists among sportsmen in America. 
(“Hear, hear,” and laughter.) I believe he has that 
fish stuffed, and that it hangs in his hall over the famous 
Venezuela telegram. 

There is also a good story I should like to tell you of 
a curate—a member of the Fly Fishers’ Club—who had 
permission for a day’s fishing. He went one evening to 
fish, and had good sport, and next morning went to the 
water again. The keeper came up and called his attention 
to the fact that his permit was for one day only. Tle 
curate replied: “If you refer to the first chapter of 
Genesis, fifth verse, you will find that the evening and 
the morning were the first day.” (Laughter.) Yet an- 
other story. Two anglers were fly fishing in the Elbe, 
only one of whom had a permit. After they had been 
fishing for two hours one of them saw the river keeper 
coming and immediately bolted. After a wild hunt, last- 
ing twenty minutes, the keeper overtook the angler, and 
demanded his name and address. “What do you want 
my name and address for?” said the angler. “For fishing 
without a permit.” “Oh! is that all?” said the angler; 
“here you are,” and he showed his ticket. “Then why 
did you run off when you saw me coming?” “Well,” 
he replied, “you see, it was my friend who had not got 
a permit!” (Laughter.). This is the nineteenth time 
since the founding of the club that I have had the pleas- 

_ure of responding to this toast, and I think I occupy a 
rather unique position, inasmuch as my father is a fly 
fisher and my son is a fly fisher. Moreover, we are all 
three present on this occasion. (Applause.) : 

Mr. Ws. Senior proposed the health of “The Guests.” 
He said: It is very kind of your Excellency to intimate 
that in this Americanization of the world which is going 
on we fly fishers are to be invaded and to receive light 
and leading from our brethren across the Atlantic. We 
have had many American visitors in our time, and as his 
Excellency spoke this evening he must have reminded 
many present of Mr. Page, who addressed us some years 
ago at one of our annual dinners and kept us in similar 
peals of laughter to those which the chairman’s speech 
to-night occasioned. We cannot emulate the orators 
from the other side of the Atlantic. Eloquence seems to 
come natural to them, but I am sure his Excellency will 
not have learned to-night for the first time that oratory 
with humor, like virtue, is its own reward. The welcome 
which his Excellency, as the principal visitor in our midst 
to-night, has received, has, I can assure him, been quite 
earnest, and we shall hope to see him here again. (Ap- 
plause.) To go back for a moment to fhe question of the 
great American invasion, about which some people are 
so alarmed, and as to which there really may be some 
truth, I would express the hope, if the angling world 
is to be embraced in this general scheme, that among 
the trout your Excellency named just now as being bred 
in the States and distributed, there should be included 
that variety which is locally called the “cut throat.” 
There is a trout in America known by that name, and if 
we are to have cempetition in angling as well as in 
divinity, poetry, literature, the stage, and everything else, 
let us have the “cut throat” trout as typical of the compe- 
tition which must ensue. (Laughter.) 

I was hopeful that Mr. Marston would have told the 
story of Mr. Reuben Wood, an American visitor, who 
was a great fisherman. Mr. Marston took him down to 
Hungerford to let him see what our English chalk stream 
angling is like. The scheme of dry fly fishing is to wait 
until you see the fish rise. It does not rise sometimes for 
weeks together, and the fishing is, therefore, apt to be 
rather slow. (Laughter.) It is because this is so very 
much a contemplative man’s recreation that this club 
produces so many authors, poets, and artists, who always 
take their pens, paper, and easels with them and set the 
keeper to warn them of the rising trout. (Laughter.) 
When Mr. Reuben Wood and Mr. Marston were in the 
meadows at Hungerford the trout did not rise, and after 
an hour or two spent in admiring the buttercups and 
listening to the songs of the birds, Mr. Reuben Wood 
turned to Mr. Marston and said: “Well, what about this 
fishing?” He produced his good strong American tackle 

began swishing most ily, but soon discovered 
in 
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Speaking of Americans, I cannot refrain from stating 
how cordially I was received by fishermen. in America. 
Nothing -can exceed the almost exuberant hospitality of 
our brother sportsmen on the other side of the Atlantic. 
(Applause.) Dry fly fishing is ‘becoming one of the 
amusements of the American angler, but it is quite in 
recent times that that has been so. It is all very well 
to talk about the Americanizing of England and the rest 
of the world, but I think I can claim that, while we have 
learned a good deal from our brother anglers in America 
in the matter of tackle and all kinds of ingenious devices 
in fishing appliances, they have learned something from 
us in the methods of fishing. (Loud laughter.) I re- 
member seeing a lovely book produced by a country- 
woman of your Excellency’s, which was full of splendid 
colored illustrations of the flies used by every fisherman 
in America, and many of them were our own patterns, 
metaphorically dressed up with stars and stripes to be in 
keeping with the country. (Laughter.). 

Mr. H. E. Grrssre then proposed the last toast of the 
evening, “The Chairman.” - He said: It is my duty and 
privilege to convey formally to you the welcome with 
which the Fly Fishers desire to greet you. I think Lord 
Denbigh very accurately expressed our motives in ask- 
ing you to preside this evening. The custom for many 
years has been to invite a stranger to take the chair at 
the annual dinner, and in looking around for a chairman 
we always endeavor to get a gentleman who is, first of 
all, likely to give us a happy and humorous evening, and, 
secondly, is in some degree interested in our pastime. 
With regard to the first quality, I am sure the memory 
of your eloquent speech will forever remain with us. 
(Applause,) I cannot say that it took us by surprise in 
any way. We knew from your great reputation that we 
should have an oratorical treat, and I am sure we have 
not been disappointed. (Cheers.) I had prepared an 
eloquent speech for this occasion, but what I was going 
to say has been anticipated by Mr. Marston and other 
speakers, but I want to confirm that one of our 
reasons for wishing you to preside to-night was that you 
are representative of American fly fishers. I understood 
from you, when I saw you a few days ago, that you were 
not yourself a fly fisher, that you did not indulge in the 
art; but from your remarks this evening I am a little 
doubtful about that. (Laughter.) At all events, I am 
quite certain of this, that you have in you the power of 
becoming a first-rate fly fisher—(cheers and laughter)— 





FLY PRESENTED TO AMBASSADOR CHOATE AT THE FLY-FISHERS’ 
CLUB DINNER IN LONDON, 


and if you have not yet tried the sport may I humbly sug- 
gest that you should do so? Just consider what a rest 
it woud be when the Foreign Offices at each side of the 
Atlantic are having their jangles, for you to steal away 
for a day’s fly fishing. You could then say, with your 
own poet: 


“Oh, where are now ambition’s pains, 
What matters it who rules or reigns, 
If I stand fishing here?” 


Joking apart, we desire very much to bring ourselves 
nearer and more in contact with American fly fishers. 
We recognize their ingenuity, their resource, and their 
energy, which have shown themselves in the development 
of the tools we use. We have a lot to learn from each 
other. We should be glad to see as many Americans as 
possible become members of our club. Apropos of 
that, I should like to mention that we have a rule which 
allows us to elect honorary members for a period of three 
months, and, in some cases, for longer. We hope that 
provision will be made more use of by visitors from 
America. Sociability reigns supreme at the Thursday 
evening meetings of the Fly Fishers’ Club, when around 
the fireplace are gathered men acquainted with every 
river, every brook, every stream, and, I believe, with 
every fish in every stream in the country. (Laughter.) 
You can get from them hints with regard to the fish, 
the flies, and even the worms, and we should be glad 
indeed to welcome to those convivial meetings any of 
our American friends who did us the honor of paying 
us a visit. We are very much indebted to your Excel- 
lency for your kind offér to assist us in procuring the 
literature of the American’ State Fish Commissions. 
It was a kind thought on your part which prompted that 
offer, which we shall accept in the kindly spirit in which 
it was made. Being desirous of immortalizing this occa- 
sion I am requested by Mr. Marston, whose idea it was, 
to present to your Excellency, on behalf of the commit- 
tee, a fly as a souvenir of the occasion, and we hope 
its colors and general appearance will commend its ac- 
ceptance to you, 

r. Gribble then presented the chairman with a fly 
specially invented for the occasion by Mr. P. D. Malloch, 
and christened the “American Ambassador,” the feathers 
representing the stars and stripes in a charming manner. 

e chairman, who was received with loud applause, 
in replying, said: en, at this late hour you will 
exctise me doing more than e: my earnest thanks 
for the flattering manner in which your president has pro- 


posed this toast, and the cordial spirit in which it has been 
received by you. I desire now, and here, to remove his 
doubts, and all doubts that any of you may have enter- 
tained, for, from this hour onward, after this solemn, 
earnest, and comical initiation, from this hour till the 
end of my life I shall profess myself an accomplished fly. 
fisher. (Cheers and laughter.) And, armed with this 
magnificent fly, which the genius of your president has 
inspired and the faculty of your artists has produced, 
symbolical as it is of the flag of my country, I propose 
to devote all the time that Lord Lansdowne will allow me 
to a cultivation of this noble sport. (Applause.) Let me 
thank you once more for the rare pleasure which you 
have given me in permitting me to be one of your com- 
pany to-night, and for that cordial, enthusiastic hos- 
pitality which you have shown toward me, and which is 
only typical of that universal spirit of friendship and 
good will which all England manifests toward all Amer- 
ica. (Lord applause.) I shall treasure this gift during 
the residue of my life, and shall hand it down to my 
children and my children’s children—should there be any 
—as a token of the affection which you have shown to 
me. (Cheers.) In conclusion, I can only hope that the 
members of this club, collectively and individually, will 
enjoy that health, happiness and long life to which their 


skill as anglers so justly entitles them. (Applause.) 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


The Opening of the Season. 


As to the splitting of kindling wood, there is really 
nothing in it. It is very much better to go fishing. A 
Certain Person and myself, and one friend, concluded this 
week to go up on the Prairie River in Wisconsin, at 
Lossie Cone’s place below Dudley P. O., to open the sea- 
son, as I have for so many years now that my memory 
runneth not to the contrary. We rarely ever have so 
very much luck so early in the season, but we invariably 
have so good a time that we vow to go again, and usually 
more or less keep the vow in spite of kindling wood, et al. 

By the way, it should be stated for the benefit of many 
anglers who like this beautiful little stream, that it is 
this year more accessible than it has ever been before. 
Formerly we had to go on the Milwaukee road to Merrill, 
and thence take a long drive across country some sixteen 
to eighteen miles. The train reached Merrill at about 
10 o'clock in the morning, and it was always the fashion 
of the local liveryman not to start across country with 
one until after one had eaten his dinner at the local hotel. 
When it comes to feeding a dozen or so fishermen, the 
hotel is just that much more ahead of the game than 
it would be if the liveryman started out a couple of 
hours ahead of the dinner hour. Now we have changed 
all that. That is a certain down-east Yankee, now a 
multi-millionaire, by the name of W. H. Bradley, who has 
built a railroad from Tomahawk to Gleason, directly on 
the banks of the Prairie, apparently with no other pur- 
pose in view than to make life more worth living to the 
trout fishermen of that region. Therefore, you now go 
up above Merrill ‘on the Milwaukee road, and disem- 
bark at Tomahawk, which point you reach at 11:10 in the 
morning, having left Chicago at 10:39 the night before. 
The local train of Mr. Bradley’s railroad, which is known 
as the Marinette, Tomahawk & Western, will be seen 
puffing placidly at a little depot near that of the greater 
railroad. It is better to get off at the railroad crossing 
and wait for the Bradley train to come and pick you up~ 
there, thus saving you the ride of a few hundred yards 
between the two depots. Once on Mr. Bradley’s railroad 
you have one of the most delightful and pleasant little 
trips in the world. It is only by a miracle of executive 
skill that the little train manages to spend more than two 
hours in getting over to Gleason. By the time you have 
reached Gleason you have gone around two sides of a 
triangle, the other side of which is bounded by the dusty 
wagon road from Dudley. 

Gleason station is located about a mile down the river 
from Lossie Cone’s place. Of course you go to Lossie’s 
and have notified him in advance so that Chester is there 
with the spanking team of bays to whirl you up to your 
luncheon, just a little late, but very much better than you 
would have had at Merrill; not that one has any very 
great grudge against Merrill or against the astute livery- 
man who keeps you there for luncheon. 

Take you, if- you like, your big trout of Canada and 
your legions of the Snake River and the Rio Grande and 
the big streams of the Rockies, from the British line to 
Mexico, take you your black bass, even your salmon if 
you like, take you all New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
and even all New Zealand. but for me give me the Prairie, 
and no hotel save that of Lossie Cone’s, and give us open- 
ing day, April 15, rain or shine, snow or sleet or what 
you like, save only that it be opening day for that creature 
which is known as the brook trout. 

A Certain Person basely intimates that I am growing 
old and poky, for that I no longer spring aloft in the 
air, cracking my heels joyfully, and exulting in deeds 
about to be, as doth the strong man when he runneth a 
race. There may be truth in this, though it is not fit mat- 
ter for argument. Certain it is our little party of three— 
two men and a woman—concerned themselves not at all 
with the question of whether the trout were going to rise. 
It was enough to be alive and to have the water in which 
we might wade and upon which we might cast a fly, even 
though the fish failed to do their part in the little comedy 
of the spring. We took the whole family in the two- 
seated rig, all except Lossie—Lossie was serving on a 
jury and could not get away to see the season open— 
and drove up the river a mile or so above Dudley’s place, 
near what is known as Stub Pool. This brought us to 
the farm of one Johnson, and Mr. Johnson stood lean- 
ing on the gate as we drove up. He is always there 
leaning on the gate on the morning of April 15, always 
smiling and always glad to see you. For myself, I had a 
new rod, some new leaders and some new flies. My com- 
panion, prompter than myself to gear up, waded into the 
stream below the bridge and took madame with him, rub- 





ber boots and all, while I was tinkering on the banks. 
At this hour, 10 o’clock in the morning, the sun =o 
show 


ing bright upon the water. My companion 
madame the rudiments of casting the fly, and forsooth she 
did get out perhaps twenty feet of line. There was a 
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strike, a splash, a bend of the tip of the rod, and an 
exclamation of dismay. “Lost him!” said my. friend. 
“Try it again.” Another splash, and this time the tip 
stayed down. There were more splashes, more exclama- 
tions, and then the first trout of the season was brought 
to net, a little fellow not more than eight inches long, but 
beautiful, very beautiful, and an object of such innocent 
joy. 

“Now try it again,” said the instructor. It was done, 
and once more the accommodating little trout did their 
part in the play. Trout No. 2 was basketed among many 
more exclamations. c 5 

Certainly matters seemed auspicious. My friend started 
in behind us, further up the stream, madame and myself 
wading more or less arm in arm, for she is still: some- 
what afraid of the water, down the pleasant, rippling, in- 
nocent little river. 

The wind was a trifle cold at times, and the surface 
of the pools was unbroken by any rising trout. It was 
still too cold for the fly to hatch, and on the Prairié at 
least the first rising of the trout in the spring is purely a 
business proposition. 

Eagerly we looked around for some sign of insect life, 
but not until 1 o’clock did there come a warm enough 
burst of sunshine or a long enough cessation of the cool 
wind to induce the flies to begin their little journeyings. 
All at once things began to happen. Here and there we 
saw a dark-bodied fly dropping down apparently from 
the branches of the pine trees above us. Then all at 
once we could see little splashes, showing places which 
had known certain flies. for a time, and which now knew 
them no more forever. Now. our sport was beginning. 
Madame, becoming -better skilled in wading and having 
learned that the Prairie River never harmed any one in 
all its life, began really to catch trout upon the fly, trout 
upon flies of her own tying, by the way, which was the 
deepest joy of all; and trout taken upon a brand new and 
elegant fly-rod fit for the hand of any one, even of madame 
herself. Now if this is not pleasure, I wis not what the 
term implies. It was simply a section of paradise, and 
who could blame us if Chicago for the time seemed very 
far away? “i 

Presently the original and unsatisfied hunger came on 
apace, and we sat down upon a pleasant bank, where we 
were soon joined by our friend, who had fished the 
stream back of us. Here we ate lunch in the sunshine, 
every one of us glad to be alive and on the trout stream 
on opening day. It was at the head of a noisy little rapids, 
below which stretched some deep white-topped water. 
Conceding somewhat to the feminine portion of our con- 
tingent we concluded to allow a worm to be passed 
through this rapid water. Needless to say there was a 
heavy jerk, a startling rush and a general commotion in 
the pool. Madame thought the fish would weigh several 
pounds, so violently did it jiggle away at the little rod in 
the rapid water. In reality, it weighed perhaps half a 
pound, and so did the next one, and yet the next, and the 
one following. The male contingent naturally stuck to 
the flies. Perhaps in the day the three of us caught fifty 
some trout, of which we retained thirty-five as being 
suitable. We fished until evening, although after 3 o’clock 
the flies disappeared and the trout rose only occasionally. 
It was as pleasant a day as I ever passed on a trout 
stream. Never in my life did I cars less to catch trout 
myself or care more to see some one else do so. All of 
which may signify that there is justice in the stricture 
above quoted in regard to advancing years, etc. 

Mrs. Lossie Cone can cook trout a little better than the 
Queen of Sheba herself could, the latter lady, I believe, 
being customarily quoted as excelling in all feminine wis- 
dom. We had trout enough for supper and for breakfast, 
and then had a few left over—which is to say we had 
quite an abundance of trout to satisfy our own modest 
demands. We did not seem to have any ambition about 
bringing back a lot of trout to show our friends, and, in 
fact, when the steaming brown bodies of our victims ap- 
peared upon the platter, we resolved to eat them forth- 
with as rapidly as might be, and show them to 
no one. 

The second day was still propitious, although the air of 
the north was yet a little cool. We went up to the dam 
below Dudley’s and for a time indulged madame in the 
humor of catching a “big one,” albeit upon the deadly 
worm. Below this dam is a rushing deep pool, wherein 
may live, no one may know, how many lusty trout. Our 
companion this time baited madame’s hook with a regu- 
lation garden hackle and asking her to go with him, 
tossed the bait into the white water just below the apron 
of the dam. Even before he could pass her the rod there 
was a mighty rush and a tremendous bowing down of the 
little rod. For once in her life madame had the ecstacy of 
playing a “big one” in fair waters, with no particular 
favors upon either side. The fight was short but vigor- 
ous, the feminine methods of fishing being not given to 
circumlocution. The good fish’s backbone held until the 
net was passed under him. He weighed perhaps a 
pound and a quarter, and was worth a hundred dollars of 
any man’s money that ever was. We did it again, and 
yet again, taking three fish in this base and ignominious 
fashion. Then we decreed that madame had had enough 
of this robbery, and that henceforward the day must be 
devoted to the fly exclusively. Our friend then passed 
on down the stream ahead, and once more the Certain 
Person and myself resumed our friendly, if somewhat 
argumentative, journey down the midstream. 

The sun went under a cloud before noon this day and 
the wind was a little cold, so that nothing appeared in 
the way of bugs or flies, and for a mile of water we could 
have sworn there was not a trout then alive or ever had 
been therein. At length we came to a long, deep, quiet 
pool, the deepest we had thus far found on the river, so 
deep that it came within a few inches of the top on one’s 
hip boots. Madame, being shorter, was obliged to take 
to the bank. Here were some high banks and some pine 
trees and some alders, and other things which go to make 
an ideal setting for a trout pool. oreover, there came 
fluttering down from the limbs of the big pine trees in 
some mysterious fashion and from some mysterious 
source, not one, but several and several score of light- 
winged flies. Thereupon we saw the placid surface of 
this long pool, broken by a series of deep and wide and 
deterniined splashes. At last the fish were going on the 


feed. 
In the middle of the pool was one big fellow who 
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came up again and again, and this fellow I was resolved 
to have, madame excitedly cautioning me and instructing 
me in the art of fly-fishing.. I lengthened the line little 
by little, and at last got the fly directly over .the spot 
where the trout had last risen. There came the swiftest 
imaginable commotion, a flash, a tug and a bending of the 
rod. He was not such a very*big trout, not over half 
or perhaps three-quarters of a pound, but he was a trout 
fairly outwitted. There was no landing net with us, but 
we fought him all over the pool and chased him around 
until finally I got him in my. hands. ‘ 

There was another trout rising at the lower end of the 
pool, above a log which projected out from the bank, 
and we conceived it an excellent thing to take this one 
also. Not so easily done, for the best I could get was a 
swift rise, which just missed the fly, after which followed 
silence in that part of the world. By this time trout were 
rising again back of me in the pool, and I resolved to get 
out on the bank and wade down once more. Nothing 
happened until I got once more within reaching distance 
of ‘the log where I knew this second trout was lying. 
Cautiously I .worked the fly to him, and once more suc- 
cess crowned our efforts. There was a mighty rush, a 
surge, a splash, a bitter little fight, and our second trout 
found its way into the basket. 

Our friend brought in six or eight trout, if-I remember 
correctly, but madame and I felt well satisfied with the 
two for the day, for we shall not count those taken by her 
upon the worm. Hence, by 2 o’clock we were back at 
Mrs. Lossie’s, to work havoc among the eatables once 
more. 

This, of course, ended the fishing proper of the trip. 
The next morning my friend and Lfished for a little while 
and caught a half-dozen trout, perhaps. Then came the 
getting ready for the train, which left at 3:30 from 
Gleason station on its deliberate way to Tomahawk. Con- 
ductor Frank Harper, of Tomahawk, told us not to be 
uneasy, as he would blow the whistle for us, and would 
not start until we came. It is not often that the road has’ 
passengers, hence it values them for social if not financial 
reasons. So we said good-by to Mrs. Lossie, to the blue 
cat and the black cat and the yellow cat, and all the 
chickens, and to Chester and all the rest, and came back 
to the disturbed and dirty city. It is much of comfort to 
know that the sweet green places still exist up there on the 
Prairie. They will be there next year on opening day. 


Bass Biting. 


Cuicaco, Ill., April 26—The bass are beginning to 
bite, so comes the news, and it needs hardly be said 
that the waiting anglers are not sorry to hear it, for the 
advice has been expected for several days. The sein- 
ing operations at Cedar Lake, Ind., have surely not dis- 
turbed the bass in that popular little sheet of water, for 
definite news comes to-day from N. D. Soper, who has 
a cottage there, that on Thursday he caught seventeen 
nice bass in Cedar Lake, the first of the season. The run 
came With a rush, and the fish took the bait with vigor 
and determination, which showed that they had cast off 
the winter torpor and were out for the spring season with 
no reservations. This is the biggest early catch from 
Cedar Lake. 

At Duck Lake, near Fox Lake, IIl., the bass were 
reported to be biting very keenly on last Friday. This 
water is one not commonly patronized by our bait casters, 
but is worth remembering. 

On Friday Ed. Howard, of Fox Lake, sent down a 
telephone message to the effect that he could give any- 
one the bass fish of his life if he would only get up there 
right away. 

On Friday Ben Stilling, of Pistakee Bay, also sent in 
word that the bass were running in numbers, and taking 
bait well. He advised all Chicago fishers to get up there 
right away. 

At Bass Lake, Ind., the early fishing is now supposed 
to be well under way. Itha H. Bellows, of the Chicago 
fly-casting club, leaves to-day for a run down to that 
pleasant locality. 


Trout. 


Word just at hand from Charlie Antoine and Charlie 
Lester, who are on the Prairie River trout fishing, states 
that they caught forty-five trout on their first day on 
the river, so that it would seem that the weather is warm- 
ing up there and the trout beginning to take the fly. 

The members of the Kinne Creek Club of Michigan 
open the season at the club house with a goodly party 
May 1. The Saginaw party earlier mentioned will make 
their trip May 5 and a few days following, going further 
north than Kinne Creek. 


Tarpon. 

Mr. Fred Roach, of Chicago, this week sent up for 
mounting a fine specimen of tarpon which he took at the 
Boca Grande Pass in Florida, the fish weighing 184 
pounds. This was the best fish taken this spring at that 
point. The tarpon were coming in nicely when Mr. 
Roach wrote, one boat bringing in seven good fish as the 
result of one day’s sport. 

E. Hovuau. 


Hartrorp Burip1ne, Chicago, Il. 





Trout and Cyclones. 


WIssAHIcKoN, Pa.—Editor Forest and Stream: In 
the description of Mr. Charles Cristadoro’s about “Trout 
and Cyclones” is mentioned the fact of the “bark being 
stripped from the trees standing in the path. of the storm. 

The author attributes the rasping effect of the sand 
as only cause of, this denudation. 

The writer thinks that the rotary motion of the wind, 
twisting the tree in one direction, has much more effect on 
splitting and peeling off the bark than any other cause. 

The moist fibers of the tree possess more adhesive- 
ness, and consequently-can withstand more torsion than 

_ drag, and not so homogenous bark, which will be twisted 
and peeled ‘off and subsequently carried by the wind. 

The writer suggests this explanation as one more in 
accordance with the laws of mechanics than natural emery 
wheel, which can act only as an aid. 

A. Z. Drozpor, 


. 
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Neighborhood Angling. ®* 
Striped Bas. 


SALT-WATER fishermen will welcome the news of the ar- 
rival of striped bass in the waters around New York. 
The striped bass is held in highest esteem by salt-water 
anglers, although there are some who would give the 
weakfish first place, and the news of their presence in 
nearby waters is always hailed with joy by local fisher- 
men. 

The bass have appeared in considerable numbers in the 
waters around the Statue of Liberty in New York 
Harbor. This is a point where shad are taken, and the 
bass have followed the shad into the harbor. Since the 
appearance of the bass the local anglers have had good 
sport at this place. The fish are caught by trolling, and 
weigh from two to six pounds each. - 

Striped bass have also begun to take the bait at South 
Beach, Staten Island, where the fish are taken from the 
surf. Surf casting is the most exciting and satisfactory 
manner of taking this game fish, and it is no tame sport 
to land a good-sized bass from the surf. 


Shad. 


The run of shad in New York Harbor and the Hudson 
River is increasing. In the harbor they are now plenti- 
ful, and the net fishermen are making very satisfactory 
catches. A net fisherman, who takes shad for the local 
markets, has been taking from 300 to 500 fish at one haul 
in Gravesend Bay. 


Trout in the Catskills. 
The Catskill trout streams, which usually yield poor 


‘ results, are this sgason furnishing good sport. The fish- 


ing in the Neversink and the Beaverkill, in Ulster coun- 
ty, is now good. A trout fisherman from New York 
fished these streams last week and took some fine trout. 
He reports the streams to be clear and in good condition. 
G. F. Drext. 


A Declaration of Principles. 


DECLARATION of principles of the Chase County (Kan- 
sas) Izaak Walton Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion: 7 





Preamble. 


Wuereas, The continually growing scarcity of game 
fish in our streams, and of game and game birds, in this, 
Chase county, Kansas, is conclusive evidence that they 
will be entirely exterminated in a very few years unless 
an earnest effort is made for their better protection and 
preservation: 

Therefore, for our guidance in this matter we adopt for 
the platform of principles of our Association the follow- 
ing .resolutions, to wit: 

Ist. That the sale of game and game fish should be 
prohibited at all times and seasons. 

2d. That no black bass should be taken of a size less 
than ten inches in length, nor crappies less than eight 
inches in length. 

3d. That the catching of all game fish should be pro- 
hibited during the spawning season. 

4th. That every person should be prohibited from 
taking more than fifteen black bass or twenty crappies for 
one day’s fishing. 

sth. That all spring shooting at game or migratory 
wildfowl should be prohibited. 

6th. That every member of this Association pledges 
that this platform shall be his guide “‘in field and on or 
by stream,” and that he will at once notify the warden 
and county prosecuting attorney of every violation of the 
laws for the protection of birds, game and fish that may 
come to his knowledge. 

(Signed by twenty-eight business and sportsmen of 
Cottonwood Falls, Kan.) 

Attest: 
J. P. Kuunt, President. 
W. F. Ricutmrre, Secretary. 
(SuHerirr) S. W. Beacu, Treasurer. 





Newfound Lake. 


Newrounp LAKE, Bristol, N. H.—The fishing season 
commenced two weeks earlier this year than usual. 
Trolling for landlocked salmon and trout are on in 
earnest; in fact, a few salmon have already been taken in 
open water near shore. The hatchery on the shore of the 
lake is in a flourishing condition. It contains in embryo 
fish 500,000 lake trout, 400,000 brook trout and about 
65,000 landlocked salmon. The eggs have had the watch- 
ful attention and care of the veteran superintendent, J. 
Randall Sleeper, whose diligence through the long 
winter days and nights gives us such a small percentage 
of lost s. 

We think the best trolling is after May 1; then we 
get quieter water and more sunshine. S. H. 





Bristot, N. H., April 26.—Fish and Game Commis- 
sioner Nathaniel Wentworth, of this State, who is ever 
alert to investigate violations of the fish and game laws, 
brought to book two men for having in possession deer 
meat during the closed season. Silas P. Thompson and 
son, Luther C., were brought before Justice Fling at 
Bristol on the above charge, to which they pleaded guilty 
and were promptly fined $25 each. 

The fishing at Mowtoont Lake for landlocked salmon 
and trout is now in full swing, most of the fishermen 
reporting good catches. 

he largest trout taken this season thus far went a 
strong 17 pounds, caught by James S. Farnham, of Bos- 
ton, Mass.; to Paul Lang, of Oxford, N. H., three trout, 
6%, 10% and § pounds, six salmon, 5, 5, 8, 634, 3 and 6 
pounds respectively. Other anglers from Massachusetts 
are doing nearly as well. H. 


. * 


Address all communications to the Forest and 
Stream Publishing Company. _ 
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. Pennsylvania Trouting. 

Sayre, Pa., April 26—Charles Northrup returned yes- 
terday from Shrader’s Creek, which stream he fished for 
ten hours, taking in that time 150 brook trout. ; 

Shrader’s Creek is reached ordinarily via the Barclay 
Railroad, taking the train at Towanda and going direct 
to the Foot of the Plain, the terminus of the road. This 
line was washed out most disastrously during the recent 
high water, and for the present one can get into this 
section of country by rail only to Monroeton. From 
thence it is a stiff walk for several miles, or a ride by 
stage, to the stream mentioned. Shrader’s Creek is de- 
scribed to me as an ideal trout stream. It rolls along 
through a virgin timberland, and is fed by a succession 
of magnificent springs which suffice to keep the stream 
pure and cold. Walking into the section here referred 
to, the angler would wish to fish Towanda Creek as far 
as Greenwood, then shift to Shrader’s, which flows into 
Towanda Creek at about this point. 

From the Foot of the Plain the angler may follow 
Shrader’s Creek back into the hills as far as Minersville, 
where, I am told by a native of the locality, many large 
and gamy trout are annually taken. 

I hear encouraging reports from Bowman’s Creek, 
which worms itself defiantly through the country hard by 
Tunkhannock, an ambitious village reached via the main 
line of the Lehigh Valley R. R. Bowman’s Creek is a 
historic trout stream, and in the glory of former days was 
credited as one of the very best trout waters in the State. 
To-day it is a likely stream, and will yield a good creel 
of trout if properly operated. 

However, I am inclined to think tat Shrader’s Creek 
is just now the most promising stream hereabouts from 
which to abstract the succulent Salvelinus fontinalis. 

M. CHILL. 





Sachiing. 
enna Gcems 


Designing Competition for the Sea- 
Ww orinthian Y. C. 


To be Known as the Seawanhaka 15-Footers. 


THE competition is open both to amateur and profes- 
sional designers. Three prizes will be awarded for the 
best designs of a yacht conforming to the following con- 
ditions: 

I. A keel sloop to measure 15ft. racing length under 
the club’s new rule. 

II. Sails: Mainsail, jib and spinnaker. The area 
of the mainsail and jib shall not exceed 350 sq. ft., not 
over 80 per cent. of which shall be in the mainsail. 

III. Planking shall not be less than %in. in thickness. 

IV.: Spars shall be solid, and the mast shall be of 
sufficient strength to be used without runners or pre- 
venter backstays. 

V. Cockpit shall be open, and bulkheads or air tanks 
are to be provided sufficient to insure the boats being 
non-sinkable. 

VI. The boats shall be capable of carrying full sail in 
ordinary summer breezes on Long Island Sound. 

VII. Construction shall be strong and durable, 

VIII. All competitors must furnish a drawing of the 
lines, which will also show the position of the lead keel, 
and a table of calculated weights, which will give dis- 
placement, weight of lead,. weight of hull, weight of rig, 
center of buoyancy and center of lateral resistance, center 
of effort and center of gravity of the lead keel; also a 
sail plan, on which the diameters of spars and sizes of 
rigging shall be marked; also a deck plan and amidship 
section, which will show height.of cockpit seats and floor, 
and height of coaming. The midship section must also 
show the construction. 

The boats are to be measured with a crew of two men 
aboard, their weight to be taken at 30olbs. 

The actual sail area will be measured. 

The following prizes will be awarded: First prize, 
$100; second prize, $50; third prize, $25. 

In the event of one of the prize designs being selected 
by the club and yachts being constructed therefrom, the 
winner, in lieu of the cash prize, may furnish the neces- 
sary additional plans and specifications and supervise the 
construction and receive $25 for each yacht built. In 
awarding the prizes, speed will be the first consideration, 
but appearance, construction, simplicity of rig and con- 
venient arrangement will also carry weight. 

Sail plan, %in. scale. All other plans, rin. scale. 

The designs must be received at the office of Forest AND 
StrEAM, 346 Broadway, New York city, not later than 
May 15, 1902, and should bear a nom-de-plume only.. A 
sealed envelope containing the designer’s nom-de-plume, 
together with his own name and address should accom- 
pany the designs. The right is reserved to publish any or 
all of the designs. Those desiring the return of their 
drawings should inclose the necessary postage. 

The designs will be judged by a committee consisting 
of Messrs. John Hyslop, A. Cary Smith, J. Rogers Max- 
well, Jr., and Clinton H. Crane, and the result of the 
competition will be announced through these columns in 
the issue of May 24. . 

The club’s new rule referred to in Paragraph I. is as 
follows: Yachts shall be rated for classification and time 
allowance by racing measurement. which shall. be de- 
termined by adding to half the load waterline length, 





half the square root of sail area, and a quantity expressed 
as L, and by dividing the sum of these quantities by 1.1. 
%LWL+ % AFL pe 
1.1 
The quantity L is to be obtained in the following way: 

B is breadth of load waterline plane at % of its length 
from forward end. 

B’ is breadth of load waterline plane at % of its length 
from after end. 

B” is breadth (greatest) of LW plane. 

C is any excess of (B+B’) over B”. 

D is draft at MS+2-5 of any greater draft aft, and all of 
any greater draft forward. ue 

E is any excess of (B”+D) over 3 1-3 VMS submerged. 

C+E=L. " 


For Cruising Yachtsmen. 


WirH the purpose of stimulating the interest in cruis- 
ing, and the keeping of a detailed log by cruising yachts- 
men during the season of 1902, the publishers of Forest 
AND STREAM offer prizes for the best stories of cruises 
submitted to be published in Forest AND StrEAM. It is 
believed that these will form not only entertaining records 
of pleasant summer days spent afloat along our coasts and 
waterways, but will furnish information of practical value 
to other yachtsmen making subsequent cruises on the 
same waters. 

Prizes will be awarded to the three best stories as fol- 
lows: 

First prize, $50.00. 

Second prize, $30.00. 

Third prize, $20.00. ' 

Contributions are invited under the following condi- 
tions: 

1. The cruise must be made in waters of the United 
States or Canada in the season of 1902. 

2. The cruise must be made in a sailing yacht, power 
to be used only as an auxiliary, if at all. 

3. The story must be prefaced by a description of the 
boat. Cruises should be treated in as interesting and 
readable a way as possible, but should be practical and 
contain all possible information and data that would be of 
value to men going over the same route. A description 
of the handling of the ship in all weathers will be re- 
garded very favorably in making awards, and it is sug- 
gested to writers that an accurate account be kept of all 
incidents happening while under way. 

4. An outline chart suitable for reproduction, showing 
the course taken, must accompany each article. When 
possible, articles should be accompanied by amateur photo- 
graphs taken on the cruise, including one of the boat. 
Good photographs will be considered in making the 
awards. 

5. The story should contain about seven thousand 
words, written on one side of the paper only, and must 
be received at the office of the Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Company, 346 Broadway, New York city, on or 
before Nov. 15, 1902. 

Mr. T. C. Zerega has very kindly consented to act as 
judge and to make the awards. 


Our Boston Letter. 


Boston, April 28.—Many boats are now in the water 
all along the coast, and are ready for the summer’s sport. 
There are quite a number in Dorchester Harbor, while 
at the yards there are many more that will probably go 
overboard this week. Sunday was a busy day at all 
of the Dorchester yards. It blew a gale from the south- 
west, but this did not in the least cool the ardor of those 
who want to get sailing early. Borden’s yard is crowded 
with yachts of all sizes, and it is here on a Sunday that 
most of the enthusiasm is seen. The amateur sailors and 
riggers are all over the boats, and the sound of their 
voices makes the air merry with good cheer. It seems 
perfectly wonderful how these yachtsmen will work to get 
their boats in shape. No one who has spent any time in 
fitting out will say that it is not hard work, but they 
go about it cheerfully, and appear to take it all in as 
part of the season’s sport. There is a big fleet of yachts 
at the City Point moorings, but on account of the heavy 
wind, there were few that ventured out Sunday. It is 
the same in all of the yachting districts. The boats are 
beginning to show at Marblehead, and at Gloucester there 
are quite a number in the water. The 25-footer Oivana, 
formerly owned by Reginald Boardman, will sail from 
the East Gloucester Y. C. this year. 

Two Y. R. A. 25-footers will represent the East 
Gloucester Y. C. this season, and they may be looked for 
to put up some hot racing. One of these is a new one, 
designed by Archie Fenton, of Gloucester, and now be- 
ing built by him for Mr. Benjamin A. Smith. She is a 
keel boat, but will embody some extreme ideas. There 
has been a feeling that the keel boats that have been 
turned out up to date have not had quite power enough. 
Fenton, with this in view, has given his boat what might 
be called extreme beam. At the same time he has pro- 
duced less displacement than has been found on some 
of the narrower keels. The new boat may be said to 
be extreme in many particulars. She is 43ft. over all, 
25ft. waterline, r1ft. béam and 7ft. draft. She carries 
4,500lbs. of lead on her keel, and will be allowed 1,188 sq. 
ft. of sail under the rules. The cabin will have sft. of 
headroom, more than is called for under the rules. The 
trunk is high with considerable crown. The trunk is 
16ft. long, and there are good accommodations under. 
There are four wide berths, wide transoms and plenty of 


closet space. There are two more berths in the fore- 


castle. The cabin is finished in mahogany and butter- 
nut, She will be rigged as lightly as possible, while still 
maintaining the necessary strength. The spars will be 
hollow and will be furnished by the Spalding St. Law- 
rence Co., and her sails will be made by Wilson & Silsby. 
The mast will be 42'4ft. above the deck. The main boom 
is 43ft. and the gaff 25ft. 6in. The spinnaker pole will 
be 32ft. and the bowsprit will be 5ft. outboard. While 
very large in appearance and much more extreme in 
eer than Nereid; her displacement is 1,000lbs. 
ess. 

Nereid is the other 25-footer which will represent the 
East Gloucester Y. C. She was also designed and built 
by Fenton last year for Mr. C. H. Lunt. ' She showed 
up well in the Corinthian races, and afterward, although 
she came out a little too late to be tuned perfectly. This 
year she will have a new set of hollow spars, and will 
also have a new set of Wilson & Silsby racing sails. Both 
of these boats will probably be seen at all of the races in 
the Massachusetts Bay circuit. Nereid will be sailed by 
Mr. Fenton, and the new boat by Capt: John G. Mehl- 
man, of Gloucester. 

Several additions are expected in the East Gloucester 

. C’s fleet by the time the season opens, and good 
sport is expected. The club is to give a series of Y. R. A. 
open races this year, and as the yachtsmen are always 
ready to visit this hosp‘table club, it is expected that the 
attendance will be very large. The regular Wednesday 
evening races will be given. The members have more 
fun out of these contests than they do out of the regular 
day races. R 

In stating that the Seawanhaka trial boat, designed b 
Crowninshield for the syndicate headed by Com. T. H. 
McDonald, had been given a trial, I unintentionally erred. 
I had been informed that she was to have a trial, and 
believed that she had gdne out. It seems that she has not 
had her trial trip yet. Com. McDonald, Mr. Jennings, Mr. 
E. A. Boardman and Mr. R. D. Boardman went down 
to Quincy Point Saturday, but as it was raining+and 
there was considerable wind, it was deemed best not to 
take her out. It was clear Sunday, but there was a 
gale blowing in the river, so the trip had to be postponed. 
Her sails were hoisted, however, and were found to set 
perfectly. They were made by Wilson & Silsby. Com. 
McDonald was much pleased with the boat, although he 
felt disappointed at not being able to take a sail on her. 
It may be possible that there will be no trial of the boat 
in these waters, as it is desired to get her to Bridgeport as 
soon as possible. 

From all appearances now there will be conflict on 
July 5, which has been taken for an open race day by the 
Eastern Y. C. and by the Mosquito Fleet Y. C., although 
it is hoped that it will be arranged differently before the 
racing season opens. At a full meeting of the Regatta 
Committee of the Mosquito Fleet Y. C., held last week, 
it was voted not to give up the date that the club had 
originally selected. 

he second syndicate of Manchester -yachtsmen, headed 
by Mr. E. A. Boardman and Mr. R. D. Boardman, will 
go ahead on the building of its boat to compete in the 
trial races to select a defender of the Quincy cup. She 
will be designed by Crowninshield, and will probably be 
built by White, of Manchester. 

At a meeting of the Beverly Y. C., held last week at the 
office of Com. Richards, the matter of a challenge from 
the Seawanhaka Y. C. for a series of races between 21- 
footers, was referred to a special committee. The work 
of rigging the 30-footers which were built at Bristol for 
members of this club is now going on. It is expected 
that the whole fleet will start from Bristol for Monument 
Beach on May 29. There was some talk of having them 
stop at Newport, but it is now understood that they will 
go direct to Buzzard’s Bay. 

Frank N. Tandy, of Boston, and F. Bowne Jones, of 
New York, -have sold the steam yacht Avenel, owned by 
Mr. William Spaulding, to Mr. Harry Raymond, of New 
York. Tandy has sold the 35-footer Heron to New York 
parties, and the big cat Mudjekeewis, owned by Mr. A. 
L. Baker, to Samuel Bradstreet. 

Howard Linnell, of Savin Hill, has started the Y, R. A. 
21-footer for Vice-Com. J. E. Robinson, of the Savin 
Hill Y. C. He is also at work on 18ft. knockabouts for 
Mr. C. C. Clapp and Mr. L. B. Goodspeed, of the Dux- 
bury Y. 

Small Bros. have an order for an 18ft. knockabout for 
Mr. H. B. Bailey, of the South Boston Y. C., and a 
21ft. yawl for Mr. A. A. Lincoln, of Hingham. They 
have turned out a Y. R. A. 21-footer that is expected to 
accomplish wonders or nothing. She is extreme, but it 
is avowed that she does not approach in any way an 
evasion of the rules. 

At Lawley’s the Y. R. A. 21-footer designed by Crown- 
inshield for Hon. Charles Francis Adams, 2d, has been 
finished and hauled out of the shop. The Wharton auxili- 
ary 46-footer is planked, and the cabin fittings are be- 
ing put in. The Foss and Gunnison 30ft. yawl has been 
finished. The 33ft. yawl for Dr. Paton is planked and 
decked, and the cabin is being finished. These boats were 
designed by Arthur Binney. The Gardner & Cox 60- 
rater for Mr. H. F. Lippitt has been plated. The Crane- 
designed 46ft. schooner, Cygnet, for Mr. Arnold Lawson, 
will be launched Tuesday, and the Morss 35-footer of the 
same design will be taken out of the shop soon. The 
Strawbridge 104ft. steam yacht, designed by Fred Lawley, 
has received her boiler and engines, and will soon be 
ready for launching. Of the others of Lawley design, the 
25-footer for Mr. Lawrence Percival is planked and 
decked, and her house is being finished; the 35-footer for 
W. S. Fleetman is partly planked; the 18-footer for Mr. 
Alfred Douglas is planked and decked; the 25ft. auxiliary 
cat is, in frame. . The 21ft. cruiser, designed by Mower, is 
partly planked. Joun B. Kitieen. 


The auxiliary schooner. Tekla was launched from the 
yard of the builders, the Townsend & Downey Ship- 
building Co., Shooter’s Island, on April 23. The yacht 
was designed by Messrs. Cary Smith & Barbey for Mr. 
Alessandro Fabbri, and will replace a smaller vessel of 
the same name. Tekla is constructed of steel, and is 
77fit. waterline, 108ft. 8in. over all, 21ft. breadth and roft. 
Sin. draft. The auxiliary power consists of a 75 horse- 
power Globe engine. She is very roomy below decks, and 
her cabins are well arranged. The yacht is fitted with 
electric light and all other conveniences that would in 
any way add to the comfort of those on board. 
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AZTEC——DESIGNED BY GARDNER & COX FOR A. C. BURRAGE, 192, 


Aztec. 


THE steam yacht Aztec, one of the largest pleasure 
. vessels ever built in America, was launched from Mr. : | 
Lewis Nixon’s Crescent Shipyard at Elizabethport, N. J., . 
on April 22. Aztec was built from designs made by 
Messrs. Gardner & Cox, and the work has been done 
under their supervision. The yacht is owned by Mr. A. 
C. Burrage, of Boston, and when completed will be one 
of the finest and best equipped steam yachts in the world. 
The vessel was designed for deep-sea cruising, and every 
thing possible was included in her construction to make 
her independent of coaling stations, etc. She has a steam 
ing radius of 6,000 miles at a speed of twelve knots with- 
out recoaling. 

Owing to some novelties in her design, the yacht has 
unusually large accommodation. In order to have some 
portion of the living quarters on the upper deck, the top- 
sides have been carried up to the hurricane deck, and in 
this way a large amount of cabin room is gained, far in 
excess of that afforded by the usual deck houses. 

Although the yacht’s freeboard is unusually high, the 
designers have handled the design so skillfully that it is 
not especially conspicuous; on the contrary, it gives an 
appearance of greater seaworthiness and stability. Aztec 
will compare favorably in good looks with any of the 
English vessels which for so many years past have been 
considered the acme of perfection of the naval architect's 
work. The yacht will be painted white above water and 
will have a deep red bottom, with a light green copper 
strake 

Aztec is 250ft. over all, 215ft. waterline, 30ft. breadth, 
13ft. 3in. draft and 22ft. 6in. deep? She is built entirely 
of steel, and is heavily plated and framed throughout. 
Aside from the longitudinal and transverse water-tight 
bulkheads, she has a double bottom capable of holding 
over 100 tons of water. In this way she is doubly pro- 
tected against accident, whether it be collision or from 
going ashore. . 

The decks are of steel, covered with clear white pine. 
The deck houses are also of steel, covered with teak. All 
hatches, companionways, side ladders, waterways, rails, 
in fact all the deck fittings, are also of teak. ANEMONE——OWNED BY J. MURRAY MITCHELI 

The yacht’s accommodations are not only well laid out, ; ee _— 
but are luxuriously fitted and splendidly lighted and venti- 
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lated. Forward on the main deck is the dining saloon, 
2sft. square. It is furnished in teak. This connects with 
the pantry and owner’s galley. Aft of the galley is the 
engine and boiler space, and the bathing rooms and the 
laundry, the latter being fitted with modern washing and 
drying appliances. omel; 
finished in walnut. Aft of the library and separating it 
from the large deck saloon, is a lobby, with stairs that 
lead to the quarters on the deck below. 

The guests’ apartments are on the lower deck aft. Com- 
ing down the stairs one reaches a passage, from which 
are reached four large staterooms and two bathrooms. 
Aft of ‘these rooms is a sitting room running the full 
width of the vessel, and aft of this room are three more 
staterooms and a bathroom. 

The owner’s quarters are on this deck, forward of the 
engine space. They consist of a large double stateroom 
with a connecting bathroom and a private study or office. 
Forward are three more staterooms and a bathroom. 

The officers’ quarters are aft, while the crew’s quarters 
are forward, there being two forecastles, one for the 
engine room gang and one for the deck crew. ; 

The engines are of two four-cylinder triple-expansion 
type, located amidships, with cylinders 18in., 25in. and 
(2) 33in. by 34in. stroke, built by Wm. Moore & Sons, and 
having 2,500 horse-power and 200 revolutions. In the 
forward hold is a storage battery and two dynamos. She 
has two Scotch boilers built by the Cleveland Shipbuilding 
Company, having 200lbs. working pressure. One hundred 
and fifty tons of coal can be carried in the bunkers. Aztec 
will have a speed of fourteen knots under natural and six- 
teen knots under forced draught. She is fitted with a 
telephone system, an electric light plant. an evaporator and 
distiller and a refrigerating plant. Water tanks have a 
capacity of 27 tons 

On the davits are carried seven boats—one naphtha 
launch, one steam launch, two gigs, two cutters and one 
dinghy. 

Aztec carries a crew of forty-seven men. 

She will be finished in the latter part of June or early 
in July. 


Alvina. 


THE steel twin screw steam yacht Alvina was designed 
by Mr. A. S. Cheseborough for Mr. Charles Fletcher, and 
was built by the Harlan & Hollingsworth Co., of Wilming- 
ton, Del., in 1900. Alvina was recently purchased by Mr. 
Clement A. Griscom, through the agency of Messrs. 
Gardner & Cox 

Alvina is 215ft. over all, 178ft. waterline, 26.8ft. beam, 
11.6ft. draft, 17ft. deep and is rated 1oo Ar at Lloyds. 
This yacht has seven water-tight bulkheads. She has two 
laid decks. Above the main deck forward is a forecastle 
deck, under which have been placed the windlass, crew’s 
mess, firemen’s and oilers’ quarters; also a large galley 
for officers and crew. 

She hasalong continuousdeck house, having in the tor- 
ward end a dining room. aft of which is a hallway on the 
starboard side, connecting with a covered passageway lead- 
ing aft. The owner's pantry and galley are on the port side 
of the deck house; boiler inclosure, a large laundry and 
engine room casing, then a library, a deck stateroom and a 
hallway complete the accommodations in the deck house. 
Above the deck house are a chart house and a captain’s 
room, 

The yacht will be steered from a flying bridge above 
this house. The accommodations below are very roomy. 
Beginning forward are the seamen’s quarters, then officers’ 
quarters and next aft three large staterooms, and a bath- 
room for owner, coal bunkers and machinery follow. Aft 
of machinery are five staterooms, three of which are un- 
usually large, also two bathrooms and a large cabin. The 
finish of the yacht will be most elaborate, and she has been 
built in the most thorough manner, with the greatest care. 
She is fitted with two large water ballast tanks, one for- 
ward and the other aft of the machinery space. 

Regarding the machinery, the vessel will be propelled by 
two sets of triple expansion engines, together developing 
1,300 horse-power natural draft. Steam will be supplied 
by two Scotch boilers. and there will also be a donkey 
boiler. The usual auxiliary machinery, consisting of air 
and feed pumps, two electric light plants, evaporator, dis- 
tiller and ice-making machinery will be installed, and each 


the best of its kind. The ¢oal bunker capacity is 170 
tons, 


Anemone. 


Tue British-built auxiliary ketch Anemone that was re- 
cently purchased through Messrs. Gardner & Cox by Mr. 
J. Murray Mitchell, will be seen in these waters during 
the coming summer. She is an interesting vessel in 
many ways, and has the reputation of being a very fine 
cruiser. 

Anemone is 102.2ft. between perpendiculars, 91ft. watér- 
line, 19.5ft. breadth, 11.6ft. draft and 12.5ft. deep. She 
was designed by Mr. A. H. Brown and built by Messrs. 
Camper & Nicholson at Gosport, England, in 1899. She 
is a centerboard vessel built of wood, and is classed at 
Lloyds 18 Ar. She has 15 tons of lead ballast on the 
keel, and 10 tons inside. The boat is very roomy below 
decks. Forward of the engine and boiler space is the 
owner's cabin, which extends the full width of the boat, 
and contains sofa, two wash rooms, wash basin, toilet 
table, etc., and bed with drawers under. On the port 
side forward is a door opening into the bathroom. Just 
to starboard of this door is entered the passage which 
leads to the main saloon. On the starboard side of the 
passage is a stateroom. Aft of the saloon on the starboard 
side is a stateroom, and on the port side a bed cabin; for- 
ward is a statergom to starboard and the pantry to port. 
There is 6ft. 10in. headroom under beams in the cabins. 
In the forecastle there is ample accommodations for the 
crew. Her motive power consists of a quadruple expan- 
sion surface condensing engine with cylinders, 6in., 8in., 
10%in. and 14in. by 8%in. stroke, built by Simpson, Strick- 
land & Co.: is placed aft, and has 70 indicated horse- 
power, one vertical tubular boiler (Kingdon’s patent), 
built in 1899 by Simpson, Strickland & Co., having 175lbs. 
working pressure, tested up to 350lbs. Has donkey en- 
gine. Bunkers hold ten tons. She consumes 18 cwt. per 
24 hours. Her average speed is about 6% knots. Sails 
made by Ratsey & Lapthorn in 1899. Water tanks hold 
eight tons, Carries a cutter, gig and dinghy, 


Next aft is the library, handsomely . 





SIL PLAN OF SAILING DINGHY——DESIGNED BY WILLIAM J. STARR, 


Design for a Sailing Dinghy. 


One of the most necessary and essential accessories to a 
cruising yacht, either large or small, is a good dinghy. 
In boats of small and moderate size, where it is impossible 
to carry the tender on the davits, it is not only important 
that the boat should tow easily in smooth water, but 
also that she should behave herself when there is a bad 
sea running. Then again, as the boat is to be used for all 
purposes, she must be steady, have good carrying capacity 
and be easily rowed, both when light and loaded. 

There are really few good tenders in use—in fact, it is 
the exception when one sees one, and for that reason we 
are very glad of the opportunity of being able to publish 
the plans of a really.very satisfactory dinghy. The boat 
was designed by Mr. William J. Starr, of Eau Claire, 
Wis., to be used as a tender to his fine cruising yawl 
Rosamond (the plans of which boat appeared in Forest 
AND STREAM in the issues of April 14 and 21, 1900). The 
boat has proven herself a thorough little ship in every 
particular. 

The following is quoted from one of Mr. Starr’s let- 
ters, and gives a very fair idea of the boat’s many good 
points: 

“She is rather different from most yacht tenders in 
having full round ‘sailing lines’ and fair diagonals. I 
have found her the best boat of her inches I ever handled. 

“She tows beautifully, no matter how heavy the sea, 
never shipping water or running on a tangent down the 
side of a quartering wave. She rows easily and is an 
excellent little sea boat, being high, full and round. She 
is a famous weight carrier, nine adults having landed in 
her. She sails well, balancing and handling like a larger 
craft, the long ‘dagger board’ holding her up to wind- 
ward and being easily lifted out of the boat when under 
oars or on the davits. She carries that lofty sail in quite 
a blow with two men aboard, and could carry 100 sq. ft. 
The boat has been several times duplicated by her ad- 
mirers, one having added about 2in. at the bow, which, 


of course, makes her dryer when rowed into a head sea, 
but creates more windage and hurts her for stowing on 
deck of the yacht. 

“For another man I made a drawing, using the same 
sections, but lengthened the boat to about 15ft., keeping 
the same beam of 4ft., adding 2in. depth forward and rin. 
along sides, putting in a wider centerboard (of same lift- 
out type, however), air tanks and a much larger sail. My 
friend who had this boat built uses her on the Madison 
lakes, mostly for sailing, and tells me she is called ‘the 
ship’ there, and thinks her the safest and handiest boat 
afloat, and says she is ‘fast.’ I also made another on the 
same eee lines for myself, but longer, being 13ft. 7in. 
over all and a trifle deeper—a regular little lifeboat. This 
latter I also carry on Rosamond’s davits—the 12ft. dinghy 


- to starboard and the ‘lifeboat’ to port. 


“These later copies and adaptations are all carvel built, 
but the original dinghy is of diagonal construction. Two 
thicknesses of 3-16in. mahogany were used, with canvas 
laid in thick varnish between, and the two skins riveted 
through with small copper rivets over burrs. No frames 
(ribs) were used, only a few hackmatack natural crook 
‘floors,’ with hackmatack knews at bow, transom and 
thwarts, also hackmatack stem piece. Keel is of white 
oak. This is an expensive construction, but is light in 
weight, very strong, always tight and looks well.” 

er dimensions are as follows: 


PTS bs ek dipaneevesebeees « 12ft. o in 
Breadth—Extreme ............0eeseeeeees 4ft. o in 
Depth— 

BNE i avdvesehes necetiensrecde ods 2ft. 1%4in 

CNG 9. JES. 6 65.0 oplab > teats wars « ft. 8%in. 

Ns esse iss parece eee Te RE ft. 10 in 
WN SE CRs 6 once arto dicas Via 's oc cs dak 90.09 sq. ft 





The steam yacht Corsair, owned by ex-Com. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, that sailed from New York on April 14, arrived 
at Gibraltar on Saturday, April 26, 














Seeress, as the Canadian ctip trial boat owned by 
Messrs. Mower and Hunt, has been named, was launched 
on Saturday, April 26, and towed to New Rochelle, where 
she will be rigged and given the finishing touches in 
Huntington’s yard. The trip from Bayonne to New 
Rochelle, a tow of about thirty miles through sotne very 
nasty pieces of water, gave the boat’s construction a 
very severe testing, but apart from loosening up some of 
the a which was found to have been improperly 
fastened, the hull showed no weakness, and stood a much 
worse pounding than it can ever be subjected to when 
under sail, without straining or losing shapt in any way, 
The boat will probably be ready for her first trial spin on 
Saturday, May 3, and if the Huntington boat is ready, it 
is very probable that there will be a bit of an informal 
“scrap.” 

The design of Seeress was very caréfully worked out 
after a close study of the Duggan boats on Lake St. 
Louis, and the inland lake scows turned out by the West- 
ern builders, the aim of the designer being to produce a 
fast boat for all’ weathers, and at the same time one 
adapted for the peculiar conditions of Lake St. Louis, so 
that in event of her being selected she would be at no 
disadvantage in the Canadian waters. The design also 
embodies many features of the successful boats which Mr. 
Mower built in the Boston open classes, and is in some 
respects a development of the champion 21-footer Heiress. 

The lines show an easy midship section with a very 
slack bilge and a flaring topside, giving a narrow water- 
line beam and a very wide deck. The deck plan shows 
considerable sweep to the side line, instead of the very 
straight side found in the Western scows, and narrows in 
to a width of about sft. at bow and stern. The design 
was drawn with the boat listed to her sailing angle, and 
when heeled to her rail she will have as symmetrical an 
immersed body as is possible to get on a single-hull boat. 

The construction is rather interesting, as a system of 
bracing has been adopted which will take care of all 
strains, and hold the boat perfectly in shape. The back- 
bone is formed by a truss extending from bow to stern, 
made up of the centerboard trunk amidships and in the 
overhangs by light upper and lower members connected 
by uprights and diagonals of light bracing. In each bilge 
is another truss designed to act as a vertical keel when 
the boat is sailing on her side. At the mast and center- 
board trunk are diagonal braces athwart ship. The deck 
is also put on in a way which stiffens the whole boat, it 
being of two thicknesses of* 3-16in. spruce laid 
diagonally and securely riveted together, then covered 

with canvas. The deck beams are of spruce 14 by Yin., 
spaced 6in. on centers, and have a straight pitch to the 
center line. The ridge, however, is rounded off sufficiently 
to allow laying the deck diagonally. The planking is 
single, of cedar, copper fastened to elm frames 34 by 
Sin., spaced 3in. on centers. The stern transom and the 
finish of the rails and around the cockpit is of mahogany, 
giving the boat an excellent appearance. The boat is to 
be painted with black topsides and a bronze bottom. 

She will have hollow spars, made by the Spalding St. 
Lawrence Co., and Wilson & Silsby sails. 

She will be entered in every event where a class is 
given, and it is probable that she will be tuned up by 
racing with the Huntington boat. The crew will be made 
up as follows: C. D. Mower, helmsman; E. M. Mac- 
Lellan, mainsheet; Charles Fairchild, amidship, and A. 
B. Hunt, forward. She will sail in the trial races under 
the colors of the Manhasset Bay Y. C., and will be kept at 
Port Washington as soon as she is in shape for her tun- 
ing-up spins. ': a abode 


A Month’s Cruise—Maine. «. 


BY F. L. ENO. 


Ah, those early mornings, when you get away at the 
first streak of day and find yourselves outside as the 
sun comes out of the sea to greet you! The pink flush 
in the eastern heavens, the wide expanse of ocean, sleep- 
ing yet, and unvexed by any breath of air; the deck 
glistening in dew, radiant with the slanting sunbeams; 
the cool salt air that fans out of the sails as she lazily 
rolls; the tonic in sea and air and light that intoxicates 
the physical and enraptures the mental man. How 
priceless are those moments when you can almost be- 
lieve yourself the first voyager over that sea, the first to 
behold that magic change from night to day, and can en- 
joy without envy, malice or greed that which is yours 
for the asking, free to rich or poor, the only passport to 
which is a love for the beautiful and a nature content 
with the truest riches—those of ocean, sky, field and for- 
est, and which are as far removed from the appreciation 
of the average town dweller as would be the “Angel Trio” 
by a hurdy-gurdy man. 

Have we ever lived in the city? No, a thousand times. 
Were we shut up within four walls a week ago? Impos- 
sible! Human beings can’t live shut up in confine- 
ment. Do you mean to tell me that people—real, live 
people—actually live and think they enjoy life away from 
this paradise of coast and ocean, and spend the years of 
their lives a thousand miles inland? Why, man, how 
can you breathe so far from the ocean? You would be 
suffocated in dust. And you say there are rows of houses 
for miles, full of people, and some buildings with 3,000 

ople in them, and cities with two million? Oh, get out! 
They would die like sheep. Why, here there isn’t a 
thing in sight for ten miles except that little fisherman 
ahead of us. Keep her up or we: will get too near him. 
Keep her northeast for the Isles of Shoals. 

All day a very faint south wind wafted us slowly on. 
At times it would fall calm, and at about four o’clock 
died out entirely and left us becalmed two miles south of 
White Island Light, where I started to tow. That al- 
most always brings wind. I have tried it lots of times. 
Get your line ready, haul up the tender and get out 
sian, and if you don’t raise wind after five minutes’ 
towing, something is wrong. But if you wait for it you 
will lie for hours. 

It worked in our case; a light easterly let us work in 
and anchor off Smuttynose at about five o’clock. Here 





we landed for milk, and a fisherman on the wharf kindly 
offered us the use of a mooring close in against. the 


rocks, which I was very glad to use, as the anchorage 
here is exposed and the holding-ground poor. 

I envied that fisherman the possession of a pair of arms 
that it was a pleasure to behold. Brown, muscular, per- 
fect in form, every sinew showing as he moved, they 
spoke of long, hard pulls at oars and pots and ropes. 
Many a city man would give his all to claim the rugged 
health they betokened; and a sorry figure the average city 
man would cut beside this son of the sea standing there 
with his arms folded across his massive chest. 

“Square-built, sturdy and strong, with an odor oi 
ocean about him.” . 

His wealth could probably be measured in hundreds or 
less—measured in dollars—but in strength, endurance, 
muscle of iron—ah, what stooping, narrow-chested, sal- 
low-faced man of millions could buy his physical beauty 
and power born of Maine’s sun and air; and the honest, 
unflinching gaze from that bronzed face bespoke a nature 
as open and free as the ocean that nourished it. And this 
was but a type. They are found all along the coast. 

{ like seafaring men. I never yet ran afoul of one who 
would not grant a favor or lend a hand on the instant 
without thought of reward: There seems to be some- 
thing in the sea which cultivates a spirit of comrade feel- 
ing, that acts first and questions later, and the roughest, 
most unpromising appearing fisherman squinting at you 
in apparent disgust as you sail by him, hauling his traps 
or sprawling at the wheel of his vessel, may save your 
worthless life an hour later at the risk of his own. City 
ideas don’t go down east, and a ragged shirt often half 
conceals a gentleman, as a dress suit, further west, often 
adorns his opposite. 

I could not help contrasting this hero of mine and his 
free surroundings with the city clerk and his stuffy desk 
and—bah! away with it! We are in Maine now and 
headed east. aa 

We lay that night at the mooring, close in against the 
land, our stern swinging: within a few feet of the rocks. 
And very fascinating it seemed to drop to sleep with the 
sounding sea making music, sweeter to our ears than 
that of man, as it played around the rocks, and to feel 
that sense of nearness to the real world which can never 
be in a crowd. 

Morning dawned fair and warm, and as C. had never 
before seen the shoals, we devoted the forenoon to ex- 
ploring Star Island and the famous church, Appledon 
and its pool for the children, and its immense hotel. 
We generally saw more or less distant acquaintances at 
the hotels, but usually when we looked our very worst, 
and for their sakes refrained from making ourselves 
known. You can’t wear white skirts and tan shoes and 
* that sort of gear while living in a 22ft. sloop—at least 

can’t. 

Glorious air, rocks, sea, islands—the Isles of Shoals 
fills that longing for outdoors which exists in the breast 
of every rational being. You are at sea and yet ashore; 
abroad and almost at home. 

We hated to leave. In fact, wherever we went in 
Maine, we hated to leave, only there was always more and 
better ahead. 

After a long bath in a sheltered cove in the warm 
water, and the essential sunning on the rocks that fol- 
lows, we started about noon, the light southerly which 
followed us ior a couple of miles giving way to a brisk 
westerly; and we tore along rail-to, close up in under the 
land, in smooth water, as tar as Cape Porpoise. That 
is the cream of sailing: plenty of wind, bright, warm sun, 
smooth water, and let her go down till your shear-pole 
is out of sight in the foam. 

Cape Porpoise, or more correctly, Goat Island, is no 
longer the creek it used to be. There is a depth of 15ft. 
now at low tide right up to the pier, built out to meet the 
channel; and instead of lying in the mud, as of yore, 
when so unfortunate as to miss the narrow channel, your 
decks at low water are actually below the old flats on 
which you used to wait over a tide on your beams-end 
and say things. 

The diggers were still at work, and their long hawsers 
ran all over the place, so we gave them a wide berth in 
pulling ashore, for a sudden tautening of the line, as the 
dredger felt the weight of a scoopful of mud, might have 
lifted us, tender and all, out of the water. 

Sunday showed a brisk northerly, and we were early 
away, but after passing Wood. Island it became so rough 
and breezed up so fast that I decided to run back, and 
we raced along under jib and mainsail with all the wind 
we wanted through the sluiceway into Biddeford Pool. 

This is a fine haven, after you get in; but the ap- 
proaches are rather ticklish, as attested by a fisherman 
astern of us, who brought up all standing on the end of 
the spit; and the current in the narrow passage between 
the piers runs very strong. 

As it was only eleven o’clock, we took the little 
steamer for Camp Ellis, walked the four miles of beach 
to Old Orchard, with its masses of frightful architecture, 
and were glad enough to return at night, disgusted with 
the whole place. Cheap crowds, cheap shows, cheap 
buildings—cheap is written all over it. 

“Where every prospect pleases and only man (and his 
handiwork) is vile.” This isn’t Maine. It is a minia- 
ture Coney Island transplanted. 

Morning found us outside the pool with a light north- 
east wind and smooth sea; and a long, long beat we had. 
Off Cape Elizabeth we were becalmed for some time, 
but finally dropped anchor off the Portland wharves at 
midnight, fifteen hours from the Pool and nine days from 
Marblehead. Two years before, in the Sea Witch, I had 
made the run from Thatcher’s Island lights to Portland 
Head in eleven hours, swinging the spinnaker all the 
way. Such are the delightful uncertainties of cruising. 
7 The average reader may not be interested in the chron- 
icle of events of a cruise like this, but for the cruising 
yachtsman to write of his voyages, long or short, is to 
live over again the days of happy freedom and careless 
roving when thé world was made up of sea and sky, 
and when the weightiest question of the hour was, “Will 
the wind hold, do you think? or, “Is that fog out there 
to the east’d?” or “Have we milk enough for morning?” 

What more independent and satisfactory method for 
doing the coast could be devised? No grumbling at 
hotel fare, no endless waiting for trains that failed to con- 
nect; no hunting after lost baggage; no shattered ex- 





pectations of the unsuspecting guest, lured by enticing 
circulars; no crowding, and no long bill of items at the 
end of the week. Our carriage waits at all hours, and 
we hoist our sails and go when and where we please at 
our own sweet will. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


West Wind—Hunting Launch. 


WE publish in this issue a half-tone picture of the 
hunting launch West Wind. The boat was built by Mr. 
P. H. Studer, of Detroit, and is equipped with a 12 
horse-power Superior engine, built by the Lake Shore 
Engine Works, Marquette, Mich. West Wind is 36ft. 
over all, oft. breadth and 2ft. 8in. draft. The entire frame, 
garboard strake, sheer strake, stern post and stem are of 
white oak, and the planking is of white pine. The frames 
are 2in. at the butts and 1%in. at the tips. The cabin 





WEST WIND—HUNTING LAUNCH, 


house is 12ft. long and the cockpit is 11ft. long. The 
gasoline tank has a capacity of 6ogals. West Wind made 
rather a remarkable run on her maiden trip. She went 
from Detroit to Buffalo, a distance of 351 miles, in thirty- 
five hours and fifty minutes. After being exhibited at 
Buffalo, she was turned over to Lieut. C. H. McLellan, of 
the Life Saving Service, who took her through the Erie 
Canal, Hudson River, etc., at Tom’s River, N. J., stop- 
ping only for locks and low bridges. The gasoline used 
on this trip varied from 68 to 76 per cent., whatever they 
happened to be able to secure. The boat has given per- 
fect satisfaction in every way, and no trouble has been 
experienced with the engine, which has been used almost 
continuously since the boat was built. 


New Rule Governing Centerboards. 


SomE time ago the Yacht Racing Association of Long 
Island Sound appointed a special committee to confer 
with the Executive Committee in regard to some restric- 
tion to cover the matter of centerboards under 
the new rule recently adopted by the Association. The 
special committee and the Executive Committee, acting 
together, now have completed the work, and the new sec- 
tion, which is to be numbered as Section 4, Rule II., in 
the Association rules, reads as follows: 

“4. Centerboards, when housed, must not extend be- 
low the keels. Metal centerboards of thickness no greater 
than is specified in the table of scantlings hereto ap- 
pended, may be used in the 36ft. classes and all classes 
smaller. Centerboards of any construction other than of 
metal must not exceed in weight one and one-half times 
the weight of the water displaced by them, except that 
any centerboard in use prior to Jan. 1, 1902, shall be 
considered as within the limit of weight. 

“Any centerboard which does not conform to the above 
requirements shall be measured, when dropped to its 
lowest point, as a fixed keel. 

“The certificate of the designer or builder shall be 
accepted as proof, subject to verification upon protest, 
that a centerboard conforms to the above requirements.” 

The table of scantlings referred to in this rule places 
these limits on the thickness of metai centerboards: In 
the 36ft. class, 9-16in.; 30ft. class, "4in.; 25ft. class, 
7-16in.; 21ft. class, ¥gin. 18ft. class, 5-16in. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


There was launched on April 22 from the yard of the 
builders, the Gas Engine and Power Co. and Charles L. 
Seabury Co., the high-speed steam yacht Vixen for Mr. 
John D. Archbold, who will use her mostly for the run 
between his home in Tarrytown and his business in New 
York city. Vixen is 1ooft. over all, 96ft. waterline, 12ft. 
breadth and 4ft. draft. The boat’s frame is of wood, and 
she is double planked. The sheer strake, deck stringers 
and floors are of steel, as are the bulkheads. The guaran- 
teed speed is twenty miles, but it is expected that she 
will develop twenty-two knots. The boat was built for 
speed, and has only a fair amount of accommodation un- 
der the low steel trunk cabin, which runs for about two- 
thirds her length. Forward there is a pilot house, which 
will be used as a dining saloon. Aft there is a good- 
sized saloon, a double stateroom with a connecting bath- 
room. Forward of the engine and boiler space is- the 
galley, which connects with the dining saloon, and for- 
ward of this is the forecastle, with ample accommodations 
for the crew. 

nue 


We have received the following announcement from 
Messrs. Cary Smith & Barbey: “On or about the 1st of 
May we intend to move our offices from the German- 
American Building to 90 Wall street. In addition to our 
business of naval architecture, we have of late years given 
special attention to developing our brokerage department, 
which is in charge of Mr. Ernest E. Lorillard. Having 
London agents, we believe we have on our books all the 
most desirable yachts which are for sale or charter, not 
only in this country, but abroad.” There has been sold 
through this firm by the estate of Leonard Lewisohn, the 
steam yacht Irene, to a Chicago yachtsman. This firm 
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has also sold the steam yacht Squib to Mr. B. S. Guiness, 
.and the 35ft. auxiliary yawl to Mr. Henry K. Sheldon. 
In addition to these sales, they have chartered the 
schooner Sea Fox for Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes to Mr. 
Dallas B. Pratt. 

Rue 


Mr. John H. Hanan has chartered his steam yacht 
Taurus through Manning’s Yacht Agency to Mr. Joseph 
Leiter. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club. 


San Francisco, April 20.—At Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club’s 
bi-monthly shoot the conditions were not good—bad light, some 
rain and wind, Mr. D. W. King, of Denver delegation, who re- 
mained here since the Bund shoot, was present and tried 50 shots, 
but complained of bad changes in light and wind; still he shot a 
fine score, making 294. A. ha Pape went for a 100-shot record with 
rifle and got it. His first and last # shots to count for 50-shot 
record also, In his 100 shots he made 450, or a 4%ih. ring aver- 
age, with 95 of them in the 8in. ring, or Creedmoor bullseye, and 
all in the 12in. bullseye. He had a hang-fire on a perfect held, and 
got a low 12, the other four shots of the 8-ring being two 9s and 
two 10s. His last 5) shots coumted 223, or 4.46in. ring average, 
which beats Young’s last 50 shots in the 3-shot club match three 
years ago by 3 points, and his own record at last club shoot by 
9 points. All his 50 shots but one, a 10, were in the 8ring. His 
shooting stands unprecedented in the rifle world. I have been an 
active shooter for twenty years, and attended the festivals East 
and West, kept posted on the records, but never have I seen such 
an exhibition of rifle shooting. To further substantiate this. I 
give comparisons of his score on the other targets*in use, since 
this custom is now being practiced in the East: His lw snots 
count absolutely 2,265 on he German ring target, and he has 38 
doubtful shots, the 2s, 5s and 8s, a majority of which will count 
in, giving him probably 2,285 or better. On the German point tar- 
get it counts 221. On the Standard it counts absolutely 901, and 
he has 33 doubtful shots, the 4s and 6s, a majority of which will 
count in, giving him probably 920 or better. Pape entered twenty- 
six times im our two April shoots. Of these he finished twenty-two 
scores. Two of his withdrawals were due to accidents, one being 
a defective primer, and the other a discharge from closing the 
lever, which is scored against the shooter on the Pacific Coast. 
In the above twenty-two scores he made a 47 average, and the ten 
best scores of the twenty-two for the club’s highest bar (on 42 
average) count as follows: 33, 37, 38, 38, 38, 41, 42, 42, 42, 43—394, 
or averaging on the 3.94in. ring. It is most extraordinary shoot- 
ing, and was not thought possible when the Columbia target was 
first made. 

Pape shoots a rifle with Winchester action. He loads with 
King’s semi-smokeless, and primes with King’s smokeless pow- 
der, with U. M. C, 7% primers. 

Here is Pape’s score in detail; each shot gives the diameter or 
size of ring hit in inches, Columbia target, off-hand shooting. 


Rifle, 200yds. : 





ee ine vabieessbdscanuoneeen 2243 5 2410 2 3—37 
63648 99 &5 6 2—58 
4 5 753343 3-4 
66246 312 65 4 5—53 
5 643 4 2.8 3 2 2—38—227 
436665361 3-4 
513-2416 5 8 3—38 
1102824421 8-4 
66435654578 5s 
756228 446 447-223 
1) 
D. W. King, 48, 62, 61, 56, 67—294, in 50 shots; F. O. Young, 


i6, 69; A. J. Brannagan, 70, 74, 86; G. Dohlbender, 81, 82, 130, 131; 
G. M. Barley, 84; E. A. Allen, repeater, 151. 

Revelver, ®yds.: A. J, Brannagan, 40, 47, 42, 54, 46, 51, 46, 52, 40; 
Dr. Twist, 85, 87, 97. 

Pistol: F. O. Young, 40, 40, 46, 49, 8, 50; R. Schneider, 66, 68, 70; 
I. W. King, 76. 

.22 and .26 rifle, Hyds.: Gimmel, 45, 50. 

Military and repeating rifles: Ed Hovey, 46, 46, 45, 45; E. A 
Allen, 44, 42, 42, 41. 

Frep. O. Younc, Sec’y. 


Grapshooting. 
——~o— 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 


Seen 


Fixtures. 


May 1-2.—Glen Rock, ee Target shoot of the Glen Rock 
Gun Club. Open to all. Allen M. Seitz, Sec’y. 

May 1-2.—Central City, Ia.—Wapse Gun Club target tournament; 
$40 for high average. A. P. Ward, Mar. 

May 3.—Ashland, Va.—Shoot of the Ashland Gun Club. Thos. 
H, Fox, Sec’y-Treas, 

May 6-9.—Interstate Park, L, I.—Interstate Association’s Grand 
American Handicap at Targets. Edward Banks, Sec’y; Filmer E. 
Shaner, Manager Se 

May 6-7.—Natchez, Miss.—Tournament of the Mississippi and 
Louisiana Trapshooters’ League. C. W. Walton, Sec’y. 

May 7-8.—Luverne, Minn.—Luverne Gun Club’s fourth annual 
tournament. 

May 7-8.—Crawfordsville, Ind.—Tarret tournament of the Craw- 
fordsville Gun Club; $400 guaranteed. Mac. Stillwell, Sec’y. 

May 8-9.—Milton, Pa.—M.lton Rod and Gun Club’s tournament. 
G. Dal Fox, Pres. 

May 9.—Sistersville, W. Va.—All-day tournament of the Sisters- 
ville Gun Club. Ed, O. Bower, Sec’y. 

May 10.—Omaha, Neb.—Contest for the Hazard live-bird cham- 
pionship challenge trophy between Messrs. C. W. Budd, holder, 
and C, W. Phellis, challenger. 

May 10.—Holmesburg Junction, Pa.—Handicap live-bird tourney 
of the Keystone Shooting League. 

May 10.—Jersey City.—All-day shoot of the Hudson Gun Club. 
Main event, target handicap, $10 added. J. L. Hughes, Sec’y. 

May 13-14—Enid, Oklahoma [erritory.—Oklahoma Territerial 
Sportsmen’s Association tournament. 

May 13-15.—Ottumwa, la.—Twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Iowa Sportsmen's Association. L. T, Crisman, Sec’y. 

May 13-16.—Oil City, Pa.—Annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the Oil City 
Gun Club. F. S. Bates. Cor. Sec’y. 

May 14-15.—Auburn, N. Y.—Target tournament under auspices 
of Messrs. J. H. Knapp and H. Knox. 

May 14-16.—Charleston, S. C.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Charleston-Palmetto Gun Club. 
W. G. Jeffords, Jr., Sec’y. 

May 15.—Sherbrooke, P. 9 — Sete Gun Club’s inanimate 
tar tourmament. C. H. Foss, Sec’y. 

ay 17.—Rutherford, N. J].—Target shoot of the Boiling Springs 
Fishing and Gun Club. C, B. Axford, Sec’y. 

May 17.—Newark, N. J.—Richmond Gun Club’s shoot, on 
Smith Brothers’ grounds, Newark. Also three-cornered match 
between Messrs. Hawes, Bechtel and Schoverling, for a $20 purse. 
A. A. Sehoverling, Sec’y. 

May 19-22.—San Antonio, Tex.—Texas State Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation’s tournament; $500 added.: Col. O. C. Guessaz, Sec’y. 

May 20-22.—Ottumwa, Ia.—Iowa State Sportsmen’s tournament. 

Mey 32 eee. Ind.—Annual tournament of the Zoo Rod 
and Gun Club, of Elwood, Ind. 

May 20-22.— Wheeling, W. Va.—Fifth annual tournament of the 





West Virginia State Sportsmen's Association; added money and 
prizes. m B. Garden, Sec’v, Wheeling, W. Va. 7 
Ma: 23.—Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, I!!l.—Twenty- 


eighth annua! tournament of the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Asso- 


ciation.. E. Bingham, Sec zt : 
May 21-22.—Springfeld, S. D.~+-Fifteenth annual tournament of 
the South Dakota State Sportsmen’s Association. E. E. Aney, 


Sec’y. ‘i ‘ pi ae 


May 21-22.—Baltimore, Md.—M. eounty shoot for amateurs, 
May 2123 —Springhela, Ss. Dogan Dakota State Sportsmen’s 
Association tournament. 

May 22-26.—Freehold, N. J.—New Jersey State Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation. 

May 26-31.—Lincoln, Neb.—Grand Interstate tournament; three 
days shooting; three days golf; three days tennis. H. C, Young, 

anager. 

May 27-29.—Bowling Green, N. Y.—Bowling Green Gun Club’s 
target and live-bird tournament. G. A. Hobson, Sec’y. 

May 28-29.—Wiliiamsport, Pa.—West Branch Rod and Gun Club’s 
target tournament. H. A, Dimick, Sec’y. 

May 28-29.—Anamosa, Ia.—The Prison City Gun Club’s two 
days’ tournament at targets; $100 for high averages. H. Been, 

ec y. - 

May 28-30.—Flint, Mich.—Annual tournament of the Michigan 
State Trapshooters’ League. C. Caleb, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Norristown, Pa.—Tournament of the Penn Gun Club. 
J._R. Yost, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Newport, R, I.—Memorial Day shoot of the Aquid- 
neck Gun Club. J. S. Coggeshall, Sec’y. ’ 

May 30.—Schenectady, N. Y.—Spring tournament of the Schenec- 
tady Gun Club. E. L. Aiken, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Ossining, N. Y.—Holiday shoot of the Westchester 
County Trapshooters’ League. J. Curry Barlow, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Auburn, Me.—Annual tournament of the Auburn Gun 
Club. L. A. Barker, Sec’y, 

May 30-31.—Altoona, Pa.—Altoona Rod and Gun Club’s tenth 
annual tournament. ‘George G. Zeth, Sec’y, Altoona, Pa. 

May 30-31.—Union City, Ind.—Spring tournament of the Parent 
Grove Gun Club, O. E. Fouts, Sec’y. 

June 3-5.—Cleveland, O.—Tournament of the Ohio Trapshooters’ 
League, under the auspices of the Cleveland Gun Co. 

June 4-5.—Huntington, Ind.—Erie Gun Club’s annual tournament. 

June 10-12.—Memphis, Tenn.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Memphis Gun Club. 

July 8-10.—Pine Bluff, Ark.—Twelfth annual meeting and tour- 
nament of the Arkansas State Sportsmen’s Association. Targets. 
Added money . Rose system. Paul R. Litzke, Sec’y. 

June 9-13.—Rochester, N. Y.—Forty-fourth annual tournament of 
the New York State Association for the Protection of Fish and 


e. 
une 10-11.—Sioux City, Ia.—Eighth annual amateur tournament 
of the Soo Gun Club. . F, Duncan, Sec’y. 

June 10-11.—Muncie, Ind.—Indiana Trapshooters’ League’s annual 
tournament. 

June 12-15.—Denver, Colo.—Grand Western _Bluerock Handicap 
tournament. Frank H. Mayer, Tournament Manager. 

June 17-18.—Shreveport, La.—Tournament of the Mississippi and 
Louisiana Trapshooters’ League, under auspices of the Caddo Gun 
Club. V. T. Fulton, Sec’y. 

June 17-20.—Warm Springs, Ga.—Annual Interstate tournament. 

June 18.—New London, Ia.—Annual Midsummer tournament of 
the New London Gun Club. Dr. C. E. Cook, a 

June 18-19.—Bellefontaine, O.—Silver Lake Gun Club’s annual 
tournament. Geo. E, Maison, Sec’y. 

June 19-22.—Denver, Colo.—Colorado State tournament. 

June 25-26.—W. Alexandria, O.—Twin Valley Shotgun Club’s 
first annual shoot. get 

June 25-26.—Raleigh, N. C.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Raleigh Gun Club. Jas. I. John- 
son, Sec’y. 

June 26-28, Portland, Ore.—Eighteenth annual tournament of 
the Sportsmen's Association of the Northwest. 

June 29.—San Francisco, Cal.—Live-bird shoot of. the Union 


July 4.—Mt. Kisco, N. Y.—Third tournament of the Westchester 
County Trapshooting Association. J. C. Barlow, Sec’y. 

July 16-18.—Titusville, Pa.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Titusville Gun Club. T, L. 
Andrews, Sec’y 

July 22-23.—Greenville, een and Louisiana Trap- 
shooters’ League target tournament. . W. Walton, Sec’y, 
Natchez, Miss. 

Aug. 6-7.—Marietta, O.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Columbian Gun Club. Chas. 
Bailey, Sec’y 

Aug. 12-13.—Birmingham, Ala.—Third annual Alabama State 
target tournament, under the auspices of the Birmingham Gun 
Club. R. H. Baugh, Sec’y. 

Aug. 13-14.—Brunswick, Me.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Brunswick Gun Club. L. 
Whitmore, Sec’y. 

Aug. 14-16.—Hamilton, Can.—Dominion Trapshooting and Game 
Protective Association’s tournament, 

Aug. 19-20.—Vicksburg, Miss.—Mississippi and Louisiana Trap- 
shooters’ League target tournament. . W. Walton, Sec’y, 
Natchez, Miss. 

Aug. 27-28.—Haverhill, Mass.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Haverhill Gun Club. ‘ 
Miller, Sec’y. 

Sept. 3-4.—Nappanee, Ind.—The Interstate Associatjon’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Nappanee Gun Club. B. B. Maust, 
Sec’y. 

Sept. 9-12.—Battle Creek, Mich.—Tournament of the Indians; 
open to the world. 

Sept. 23-25.—Cincinnati, O.—Second annual handicap target tour- 
nament of the Cincinnati Gun Club. Charles F. Dreihs, Sec’y. 

Sept. 29-30.—Lewistown, Ill.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Lewistown Gun Club. ae 
McCumber, Sec’y. 

Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot, every Satur- 
day afternoon. 

Chicago, I1l.—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird trophy shoots, first 
and third Saturdays of each month. Grounds, West Monroe street 
and Fifty-second avenue. Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 

First Saturday of each month for a year, Burnside.—Contest for 
the Troisdorf live-bird and target medals; 10 live birds; 25 targets; 
open to all. First contest, March 1. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 


Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
. I, R. R. Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
sheoting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. Café and hotel accommodations, 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for pub- 
lication in these columns, also any news notes they may 
care to have printed. Ties on all events are considered 
as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail all such mat- 
ter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 











The programme of* the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Iowa 
State Sportsmen’s Association, to be held at Ottumwa, Ta.. can be 
obtained on application to the secretary, Mr. L. T. Crisman, of 
Ottumwa. Guns and ammiunition sent to him will be delivered 
on the grounds free of charge. Shooting will commence at 9 
o’clock each day. All ties divided. The programme is alike on 
each of the first two days, namely, twelve events, of which eight 
are at 15 targets, four at 20 targets, entrance $1.50 and $2. Average 
money each day, $25, which is not for professionals. On the third 
day there are three live-bird events on_the programme, as fol- 
lows: No. 1, 7 live birds, $5 entrance; No.2, State trophy, two- 
man team contest; two members of any gun club constitute a 
team. Twenty live birds i. team. Team entrance $4, birds extra. 
No, 3, Ottumwg diamond badge, value $125, 10 live birds, $6.50 
entrance, handicaps 26 to 32yds.; ties miss-and-out. 


The Grand American Handicap at targets is the next great com- 
petition in the East, thoagh it is Eastern solely in the matter of 
sectional location. It is for such part of the world as cares to 
enter. This great event takes place next week, May 6 to 9, at 
Interstate Park, L. I. On May 7, 8 and 9 there is a 100-target 
handicap event each day, in addition to the other regular events, 
There is much information pertaining to entries and their closing, 
etc., which the contestants should learn forthwith, and which is 
sett forth in the programme. » : 


The programme of the State Sporto’ Association’s tourna- 
ment, May 13-15, can be obtained of Mr. F. S. Bates, secretary, 
Oil City, Pa. Three magautreps, in saree of Mr. Chas. North, 
will throw the targets. The Oil City Gun Club adds $300. Handi- 
cap committee, John Parker (who also is_manager), W. K. Park 
and J. J. Hallowell. The annual meeting will be held at 8 P. M., 
May 14. The tournament will be held at Hasson Park. Cars will 


leave the corner of Center and Seneca streets every ten minutes, 
from 8 to 10 A. M., each day. At other hours, take Pearl avenue 
cars from same corner. Meals will be served on the grounds. The 
grounds will be open May 12 fot practice. Loaded shells can be 
obtained on the grounds. Targets, 2 cents. Live birds, 30 cents. 
Guns, ete., sent in care of A. B. Knabb will be delivered on the 
grounds. State events,—On the first day, beside the seven 15-target 
events, entrance, there are two prize events, the two-man 
team race -for the Milt Lindsley team trophy, 2 singles and 6 
pairs, $4 per team, and,the L. C, Smith andicap, first prize 
an $80 Smith gun, and the eight next high guns receive an Ideal 
cleaner, donated by the Lefever Arms Company. Also there are 
seven open events, six at 20, one handicap at 2 targets, entrance 
based on 10 cents per target. On the second day, the State and 
open events are similar to those of the first day, excepting Nos. 3, 
5 and 7 in the State events. No. 3, at 50 blherocks, is for the 
Wolstencroft trophy, $1 entrance; No. 5, 25 bluerocks, $1 entrance, 
is the Parker gun handicap; No. 7, 25 bluerocks, entrance, is 
for the Harrisburg three-man team trophy. The main events on 
the third day are: No. 3, at 25 bluerocks, a handicap for a 
Winchester repeating shotgun; No. 7, the Reading four-man team 
trophy. There also are eight regular i6-target events. In the 
open events, four in all, the fourth is a handicap at 100 bluerocks, 

2 added. On the fourth day, there are four State events at live 
birds, No. 1, 15 birds, $5; No. 2, Denny-Wilson cup, 15 birds, 
$7.50 entrance; No. 3, Williamsport diamond badge, birds, $10; 
No, 4, L. C. Smith team trophy, three-man teams, entrance per 
team. The conditions governing each trophy are fully set forth 
in the programme. In regular State events, $7.50 is added to each. 
In the regular open events $7 is added to each. In the State 
events the moneys are divided by the Rose system, and the ratios 
vary according to the number of entries. he programme is an 
attractive and liberal one, and should meet the approval of all 
shooters, 

R 


A correspondent writes us a8 follows: “Successful contestants in 
the recent annual tournament of the Olean Gun Club, at Olean, 

- Y., April 22, fairl won the honors that fell to their share. 
A high wind, coupled with liberal handicaps, upset the calcula- 
tions of many an experienced shooter, of which there was a re 
resentative gathering from Rochester, Titusville, Oil City, Buffalo 
and other points, including a sone contingent of Olean experts. 
Mr. Harry D. Kirkover, shooting from scratch, 20yds., won first 
average, with which went a oe trophy, emblematic of the 
championship of western New York and western Pennsylvania. 
Messrs. Nobles, of Olean; Byer and Stewart, of Rochester, took 
second, third and fourth averages in the order named. Mr. Kirk- 
over used 26grs, ef Infallible smokeless and 1%oz. No. 7% chilled 
shot as his load,” ® 


Messrs, J. N. Knapp and H. Knox, Auburn, N. Y., have issued 
the programme of the tournament given under their auspices May 
14 and 15. There are seven events on the programme of the first 
day, two 10, four 15 and one 20 target events; total entrance $7. 
On the second day, ten events at 10, 15 and 20 targets; total 
entrance $10.50. o. 7 is a merchandise handicap event, 14 to 
liyds.; first prize a Smith gun. Magautrap; bluerocks 1 cent. 
Moneys divided 40, 30, 20 and 10. Those who wish may shoot for 
targets only. Shooting on the first day commences at 1:30; on the 
second day at 9 o’clock. ® 


The Hazard Powder Company, of 44-48 Cedar street, New York, 
have prepared a sheet for the patterning of guns which possesses 
distinct advantages over the ordinary sheet with its 30in. circle. 
It is subdivided by concentric circles and diameters into a num- 
ber of spaces which aid the eye in determining the evenness of 
the pattern and aid materially m the convenience of counting the 
pellets. It is of standard size. 


Mr. Elmer E, Shaner, memes of the Interstate Association, 
arrived in New York on Monday of this week to take up the 
pert arrangements for the great G. A, H. at targets, to be 
eld at Interstate Park, next week. He was not in the best of 
health. He had a left-over cold from the Kansas City shoot, but 
he was full of energy and purpose in respect to the forthcoming 
event slenstnantianal. ® 


“I may, however, point out that measuring difference of 
potential in ergs is about as logical a proceeding as measuring 
difference of (gravitational) level in foot-pounds. Some eccentric 
people might no doubt be found to uphold this latter proceeding. 
But a falsehood does not become a truth merely because a number 
of people give their unreasoning assent to it.’’-—Nature. 


Mr. H. H. Stevens, of Rahway, N. J., and Mr. Edward 
Banks shot a match at 100 targets on Tuesday of last week at 
Interstate Park. The scores were: Stevens 9, Banks 89. After- 
ward Messrs, J. T. Skelly and E. Banks shot a race at 100 targets. 
Each scored 91, The tie was shot off at 25, Banks scoring to 
Skelly’s 22, B 


On April 23 a match took place at Princeton between five-man 
teams of the Princeton Gun Club and the Delancey School, of 
Philadelphia. The Princeton team won by a score of 121 to 9. 
Each man shot at 30 targets. The weather conditions made diffi- 
cult shooting, a hign wind causing the targets to take erratic 
flights. B 


Mr, C. W. Budd, holder of the Hazard live-bird championship 
challenge trophy, has accepted the challenge of Mr. C. W. Phellis 
to contest for it, and has named the Omaha, Neb., Gun Club’s 
grounds as the place, and May 10 as the date, in respect to the 
matter, » 


In the challenge trophy event of the Keystone Shooting League, 
held at Holmesburg Junction, Pa., on Saturday of last week, Mr. 
F. Van Loon successfully defended his possession of it b 
a straight score. He was the only one of the contestants to kill 16. 


The contest for the Cast Iron medal between Messrs. J. A. R. 
Elliott, holder, and W. R. Crosby, challenger, shot at Omaha, 
Neb., on Friday of last week, was won by Mr. Elliott. Each shot 
at 100 live birds. The scores were: Elliott 97. Crosby 91, 


On May 17 the Boiling. Springs Fishing and Gun Club, of Ruth- 
erford, N. J., will hold a target shoot, commencing at 1 o’clock. 
The main event will be at targets, $3 entrance. Mr. C. B. 
Axford is the secretary. ® 


At the Nebraska State shoot, Mr. Fred Gilbert won high average 
in a warm competition, scoring 648 for the four days out of a 
possible 680. An unusually large number shot through the entire 
target programme. & 


In a five-man team match between the Birch Brook Gun Club, 
of Lynn, Mass., and the Harvard Gun Club, 50 targets per man, 
Harvard won by a score of 162 to 137. The contest took place at 
Harvard. ® 


The Jackson Park Gun Club, Paterson, N. J., held a shoot on 
Saturday of last week, the first since the disastrous flood of some 
weeks ago, which did great damage to Paterson and vicinity. 


The trapshooting situation in Chicago, in respect to its legal 
aspect, seems to outeffete the effete East. It is fully described by 
Mr. Hough in “Western Traps” this week. 


The Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Association, at its annual meet- 
ing, held last week, fixed upon Lincoln, Neb., as the place for 
its tournament of 1903. 8 


The State championship trophy, contested at the Nebraska State 
sham Te won by D. T. Morrill, of South Omaha, Neb., by 48 
out of 5d. 


The Carteret Gun Club, whose’ shootin grounds were at Gar- 
den City, L. L, has secured grounds at Riulgewood 


— be ee eee he . 


Beananp Waters, 
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Boston Shooting Association Tournament. 


Boston, Mass.—Our all-day tournament brought out twenty-five 
shooters to Wellington on April 26, Griffith, Barstow, Getchell, 
Campbell and Cake came up from Rhode Island. Frot Worcester 
came Bucklin, Stanley, Russell, Shay, Rundlett, Snell and Coffin. 
Sawin came down from dner, and Chapin from Brookfield. 
Lowell furnished two shooters, Climax and Rule. 

The weather was bad, and when the first squad lined up at 


10 A. M., a northeast rainstorm blew directly into the faces of the. 


shooters, and in half an hour every one was well soaked—ex- 
ternally. Shooting was kept up, however, with an occasional de- 
lay to’ escape extra hard showers. At lunch time the rain ceased, 
a strong southwest wind sprang up and made the shooting very 
difficult during the team match. The main event of the day was a 
contest between five-man teams of the Boston Shooting Associa- 
tion and the Worcester Sportsmen’s Club for the Shooting and 
Fishing trophy. Each man on the respective teams shot at 30 
singles, expert rules, and 10 pairs. orcester sent down two 
teams to try for the trophy, but Boston won by 7 birds over their 
first team. The scores in the team event are as follows: 


Boston Shooting Association. 





30 expert. 10pairs. Total. 
14 39 
37 
41 
34 
41—192 
37 
35 
37 
36 
40—185 
Worcester Sportsmen’s Club No. 2. 
DONE | Bion canta ccentns cogs tteaemese4o3% 16 4 20 
Shay 22 ll 33 
Doten ... 8 30 
Coffin .... 9 34 
Walls 9 27—144 





On the regular programme, Herbert was high, Chapin second 
and Griffith third. The scores and averages follow, the shooters 
being given the benefit of fractions of per cent.: 





Events: 123 4°65 678 910 Shot 

Targets: 1015 1015151515151515 at. Broke. Av. 
Melvin . 812 8121410141312 9 140 112 80 
Barstow . 4122 61011121411 13 11 140 102 3 
Herbert 0110141414413 141413 140 = 131 94 
Leroy...... -. 1018 812131513141310 140 = 121 87 
Griffith . 914 814131313151212 140 123 88 
Bucklin 7BHWBNDL.... ..” 95 78 82 
Getchell ... 812 71215 911.. 95 74 78 
Campbell . §ll 712131113.. 95 72 75 
Sawin ..... 912 8121214111413 .4 140 119 85 
Chapin .. 915 6138151414141412 140 126 90 
ae 812 910111213151511 140 116 34 
Walls .... ae ee oe. 53. or Oise 80 52 65 
Stanley .. 767 810 710 95 55 59 
Russell ... OI Doe rank 60 Ge ce ot] 41 82 
eee Vs Oo (ORS... 380 56 W 
Dickey ee: eee: oe ae 90 6 85 
Frank ... eee: | re 60 43 72 
Rundlett . eer. re 45 28 63 
SG ac cee : 111312.. 72 9” 55 62 
Climax . ‘ - 12 14 15 12 10 75 63 84 
oe eer ‘ 8 14 12 13 13 vii) 60 80 
Dude .. woven os @Su ibe as 30 9 30 
Weld .... ' cocks MD 45 38 85 
Allison ... een a eee ere 15 13 84 
I edsvie den sehe aa’ ad Se ae 16 12 80 

Events 1, 2, 5, and 8, known angles; events 3, 4, 6, 7, 9 and 10, 
unknown. ERBERT. 





IN NEW JERSEY. 


New Utrecht Gun Club, 


Carlstadt, N. J., April 26—The weekly live-bird shoot of the 
New Utrecht Gun Club was held at Outwater’s grounds, Hack- 
ensack River Bridge, to-day. The birds were a fair lot. A strong 
wind blew from 3 o'clock; that is, from right to left across the 





traps. No, 1, a prize event, was won by Mr, H. P. Fessenden. 
Nos. 2 and 3, prize events, were won by Mr. F. D, Creamer. No. 
3 was won by Mr, G. E. Greiff. The scores: 
No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 
CF RE Chiivicsevits dvesecsss 21210116 1110w 02211*w 
eh a ere 010*211—4 1111122—7 1111622—6 
H P Fessenden, 2......ccccccses 2221222 — 7 keene 12222*1—-6 
Miss-and-out: 
HERE, Weis ven secdvss 212112111— 9 Creamer, 29.......... 111112210— 8 
Jackson Park Gun Club. . 


Paterson, N. J., April 26—The opening live-bird shoot of the 
Jackson Park Gun Club was held at the club grounds this after- 
noon, and a large crowd of spectators was present and enjoyed 
the event. The sport was very exciting at times, as the wind was 
strong, blowing across the traps from right to left, and once it got 
hold of the birds it required quick work on the part of the shoot- 
ers to get them inside of the boundaries. 

The birds were a good lot, many of them extra fast; in fact, 
they were yards away before the shooters could get after them. 
Mr. Frank Butler paid us a visit and took part, but had to leave 
early to fill an engagement at home. The shooters did not show 
up very ay 2 e had the assurance of quite a number of 
shooters, but they failed to put in an appearance. The club had 
provided amply in the way of refreshments and birds, and had 
everything in readiness to entertain a large number of shooters. 
I arrived at the grounds at 1:15 and everything was going along 
smoothly, and then we got ao pve quite lively, and at quit- 
ting time we had shot at nearly birds. Everybody was quite 
well satisfied. But had there been more birds at hand instead of 
in the loft we might have shot one or two more sweeps before 
dark, Several of the shooters did excellent work during the after- 
noon. All events $5 entrance: : 







Events: Se 2 SE te 

Targets: 1 65 10 10 5 10 10 10 
=< WE, OR de ccccdcaccesseccowes ce 8 410 10 4 8 6 W 
C Lenone, 28... ee Be ee ee ee 
Ed Morgan, 29. ss ree eae By Fe 
F Butler, 28.. Ak ee 
G Hopper, 26 + £.-6- t- 23 
A Doty, 29. 629 9 
Powers, 28.. a ee 
Statter, 28........ ee ae 
Van Houten, oe Bae 
BL, ob deb cecbndup sun curavecocecccceces ¢ ; 9 


Miss-and-out: Wright 2, Powers 1, Doty 1, Morgan 0, Lenone 1, 
Bunn 2, Hopper 1 
In shoot-off miss-and-out, No. 2 event, Lenone won. 


Westwood Gun Club. 


Westwood, N. J., April 28—On April 26 the North River Gun 
Club and the Westwood Gun, Club: participated in a match shoot at 
targets on the Westwood grounds, which resulted in a victory for 
the Westwood team. Before the match every one present enjoyed 
himself by shooting sweepstakes, etc. But the most exciting 
affair was a miss-and-out event, in which there were a large number 
of entries, All the contestants had missed and dropped out except 
Eickoft_and Speth, who had succeeded in making 23 straight hits, 
when Ejickoff missed his 24th bird. Speth also missed his 24th. 
Eickoff led off and shot ht up to the 29th, which he missed. 
Speth did the same thing, missing his 29th. The contest was get- 
ting quite exciting just then, when Eickoff again led off, scoring 
strai ue to his 3 t wie fe ebeeee. om did iden- 
tically the same thing, missing his target. It was gettin 
ote op the match pe te. = a off a the two 
clubs ore they agreed vide t urse. Immediatel 
after this the clubs shot off the match, whic resulted in the 


following score: 
Westwood Club—Hasbrouck 22, Gruman 2, Van Buskirk 16, 
a 20. h 15, Huck 22, Post 21, Ackerman 16, Hall 21, Krebs 


North River Club—Annett 19, Eickoff 11, Cathart 13, Truax 9, 
Richter 19, Monohan 17, C. Truax 20, Merrill 14, Allison 11, Mor- 
tison 18; total 151, re 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L. I.. April 26.—There was quite a eet went of 
shooters at the weekly meeting of the Brooklyn Gun Club. There 
was a stiff wind blowing, which added to the difficulties of smash- 






ing the bluerocks. The scores follow: 
Events: P:S 4-0-6 €3t .& oP 
Targets 10 15 5p 25 25 2 25 10 25 Sp 10 
Welles. vie0 30s pcvisentess 7 2 23 23 20 8 &@ 8. 
MES cavesibcscdasthsdeccehes 613 619 15 .. 18 6 18 ‘ 
BEE oo BU ctbcssecvevessee 49 8 15 15 We ee de 
WOUNOD Sead civics covey oece 8 8 714 16 0 M4 
PE civ asec ota dasetinne ¢3 .. & 21 19 
ci sabaiceredscrepece 610 417 16 .. 15 5 
Wright Rdkicacebeascaal wes oS ae 15 6 4 
EE Se Nareaaciecewnse<es> =a *.. Bee 16. - 
Sharp ..... +: . See se ee 5 8 
Hitchcock .. Fe. ee iahd , on 
Creedothers ... ve, an “<<, er «oe 2 
BOGEE sii iiisé ueeeRes tev 8 a 5 7 


Oceanic Rod and Gun Club. 


Rockaway Park, L. I., April 28—A clear day and a high wind 
were the conditions of weather pow at the final shoot of the 
season, given by the Oceanic Rod and Gun Club. There was a 
goed aa of members and their friends. The scores were 
as follows: 


Events: Li Or gress 3S. 6 7 3 38 

Targets: 10 2 2 25 20 2 25 2 15 2 
ME caxndevvoxsscsse eaten aeann 9D B18. BAMB UM 
Er tceatrvaatcscareseie 56 10 15 15 15 18 18 10 ~«.. 1 
MEE de Has couveed ceosdate® 4 CUE MR se xe. oa 
ET ern Guacaberse¥eeceseces 5 18 ll 18 18 19 17 13 16 
Kroger 13 15 19 13 14 18 16 «(9 to. 
Riley 2 Pee ye a 
fone oad Saeco (AO OE Es (ee a ee 

Dt cada scvecevesesvicere Se “ee. co ee, aan eee 
RE Uractsdunace34<05 isutensewe ‘ $s. BUBB HEH 
0 SS ee - « BS 2B-B.B SD 
Koegel ..... oe ee 12 
Fischer .. oo Se Oe Mus 8 
Kaiser ... +e, Ee ae 
Charles .. es See eee on 
Hopkins :. a 
Barber ? Te Ee ten, co) ae 
OS eee ea a $i 





Winchester Gun Club. 


Detroit, Mich.—Beside the practice and club events at the reg- 
ular shoot, April 19, the first of a series of three team races at 
targets per man, with the Walkerville Gun Club was pulled off, 
resulting in a victory for the home team by the closest possible 
margin. 

The conditions for high scores were somewhat hard on both 
sides—rather nasty weather and swift birds—but of course more 
favorable to Winchester. ~~ being on their own grounds. 
Although they lost Mr. Thos. Reid to his home club, thus losing 
a certainty of a good score and at the same time adding one to 
the opponents, like on other past international occasions, a new 
member, and a warm one, was at hand—genial, jovial Tolsma, 
fresh from the Grand American. It would be a pretty mean man 
that didn’t like Alex, : , 

The race was by eight on a side, shot in mixed squads of five. 
Joe Marks was referee and Ed Husher scored. The contestants 
and their scores were as follows: f : 

Winchester Gun Club—Brodie 21, Tolsma 20, Shiell 20, Guthard 
17, Lewis 14, Stanley 12, Warner 10, Hitchcock 10; total 124. 

Walkerville Gun Club—A, Reid 20, T. Reid 19, Clark 18, Wear 16, 
Webster 15, Allen 13, Swift 12, Mutter 10; total 123. 

There were those on both sides who should have done better, 
but fell down. ; 

The Walkerville men are quite gentlemanly fellows, who will 
undoubtedly give us a harder tussle at the next race at Walker- 
ville, the 26th inst. : 

In the club event at 25 targets, Lewis won the Class A medal 
with 21, Warner Class B with 14, and McAdam and McHath 
tied for the Class C medal at 13, McMath winning in the shoot- 






off with 16. Following are the members’ scores, the last event 
being the club event: 

Events: 133466 Events: 12345656 

Targets: 10 10 15 15 25 25 Targets: 10 10 15 15 25 25 
LOWS cccoccccce v2 6... 9 ..  HMitsheock® «.... «2 465.. 9 
Brodie 7138 3..-19 MoeMath ....... .. 5 6 16 13 
Shiell . ae Ae Ae at ee &.i. BB 
Tolsma 7 911121916 Barthel ......... 3 se . 3 2 
Stanley co 9 OB B ve WO BGCMMAMT ogc cece ce oF ae 46 
Guthard . 9..1011..10 Leggett ....... 1 je 
Warner ....... ee FEES i. ee 2 - 10 








Harvatd—Birch Brook Teams. 


Lynn, Mass., April 26.—Our team of five men from the Birch 
Brook Gun Club journeyed to Cambridge to-day to shoot a return 
match with a like number from the Harvard Club. The score will 

*show the reason for the faraway look in our eyes after the match 
as compared with the jaunty air which we carried on our way to 
the slaughter. 

The Harvard men have most beautiful grounds, and a new club 
house is one of the probabilities of the near future, the location 
being but a few hundred yards from the famous football grounds 
on Soldiers’ Field. The club has a membership of 6 
thereabouts, and with the attention that it deserves, and which 
at present is being shown by the college authorities, trapshooting 
should become one of the regular, as well as popular, college 
sperts. 

eatin their grounds, it is claimed by those shooting over 
same regularly that they fail to make anything like their usual 
scores. he shooting stand is much higher than the magautrap, 
but something more plausible than that as an excuse for our 
wretched scores should be forthcoming. : 

They took a very nice method of removing a ert of the sting 
of defeat by an invitation to a dinner at the University Club, 
which was a very enjoyable affair. 

They have our very best wishes for success next Saturday when 
the spring intercollegiate match occurs at New Haven. 

Fifty targets per man, all from the magautrap: 

Harvard Gun Club—Hilliard 32, Dupont 39, Bancroft 34, Colson 
25, Corbett 32; total 162. 

Birch Brook Gun Club—Lambert 26, Frank *,. Straw 24, Rowe 


31, Rand 19; total 137. F, LAMBERT. 





Aschenbroedel Gun Club. 


New York, April 22.—The following scores were made on the 
day of the Aschenbroedel Gun Club’s second regular shoot, held 
on the club’s grounds, April 22. Our worthy president, and inci- 
dentally the oldest member of the club, Mr. S., celebrated the 
seventy-fourth anniversary of his birth, and “blew” the boys to 
several bottles of wine, and thinking he would swell his average 
while the other shooters could not, owing to the effects of the 
wine, but we do not know whether the wine was weak or there 
was not enough of it (possibly the latter), as the “old gentleman” 
was not in it at any stage of the game. Still we all hope that he 
will live to enjoy many more birthdays. 

A stiff southwest breeze aided the birds materially, which ac- 
counts for seme of the low scores. 

The next shoot will take place May 2: 


Events: 123 4 ~~ Events: 

Targets: 22525 Targets: 
Wagner ....-.....+«- 3118 .. 19 Walters ..... 
Heiser ....... pe ovval «0410 .. 9 Grunert ........ 
Wie: McDonald 





OE iccasnbeoecere A +4dk ce 
Ruhlender -........... 32 .. 9 


Match, handicap, two mon 25 targets: Ruhlend 3) 18, 
Heiser (5) 16, MeBonaid G) 17, Wagner's, 
E. F, Wacner, Sec’y. 





Address all communications to the Forest and 
‘Stream Publishing Company. 





Oli City Gun Cisb, 


Om. City, Pa—In the contest of April 26 C. H. Oles won the 
2yd. medal at the Oil City Gun Club’s shoot, after shooting off a 
tie of 20 out of 26 with F. S, Bates, making a score of 17 out of 
25 in the shoot-off. W. H. Cooper won the handicap medal from 
the l4yd. mark with a score of 15 out of 25, after shooting off a 
tie of 19 out of 25 with C. M. Loomis, a l6yd. man. 

Next Saturday Wm. Eaton, the present holder of the J. R. 
Campbell trophy, will toe the scratch with F. S. Bates, the chal- 
lenger, in a 100-bird race at 16yds. 

Saturday, May 10, is the next regular medal day, at which time 
both the d. and handicap medal will be contested for again. 

. Mr, C. C. Gerrow, representative of the Laflin & Rand Powder 
Company, and Mr. Jordan, of Titusville, were most wel- 
come visitors at the shoot Saturday afternoon. The scores: 

Twenty-yard —) 25 targets: Jordan 15, Gerrow 13, Smedley 13, 


Loomis 18, Foskett 9, Lay, Jr., 16, Bates 20, Graham 16, Crozier 12, 
Cooper 10, Eaton 14, R. c. Lay 16, McLouth 13, Oles 20, G. W. 
Kern 9, Kissles 2, Davis 10. 

Shoot-off of tie: Bates 11, Oles 17. 


Handicap medal: . C. Lay, 24yds., 9; F. S. Bates, 23yds., 7; 
L. L, Graham, 2lyds., 13; Lay, Jr., 20yds., 15; Smedley, 18yds., 11; ~ 
Oles Iyds., 13; Loomis, l6yds., 19; Eaton, l6yds., is; McClin- 


tock, aye. 18; Kimber, l6yds., 11; Crozier, I5yds., 18; G. W. 
Lee oy aver 17, McLouth, l4yds., 14; Cooper l4yds., 19; Davis, 
s., 14. 


hoot-off of tie: Loomis 13, Cooper 15. 





The New York State Shoot. 


Muc# enthusiasm is manifested by the Rochester Rod and Gun 
Club in regard to the State shoot. When President Norton ac- 
cepted the shoot in the name of the Rochester Rod and Gun 
Club, he guaranteed nothing, but simply stated that the club would 
give a good shoot. His words seem to have been well considered, 
and to-day events give evidence that the State shoot of 1902 will 
be one of the best ever offered. 

Every State event will be guaranteed and surplus added; pro- 
tection to the amateur; fair dealing with paid employes and 
professional experts; the finest club house and grounds in the 
ccuntry; $1,000 worth of useful prizes in the merchandise event, 
open only to amateurs—experts and paid agents barred; entrance 
within the reach of all. Managed by Jack Parker means perfect 
arrangements. 

ean will be done to make the shoot enjoyable for all. 
First-class lunch will be served on the grounds; all kinds of 
ammunition will be on sale; hustlers of national reputation will 
keep the boys ane. Mr, North, of Cleveland, will have charge 
of the magautrap and all points will be carefully looked after, so 
when the time comes, pack your gun, cartridge case and grip, 
take cash enough to bring you to the city and enter the first event, 
and you will go home loaded with plunder and cash. In a few 
days the official programme will be ready for circulation. Am- 
munition sent to McCord, Gibson & Stewart, 85 Main street, East, 
will be delivered on the grounds free of charge. Remember the 
date, June 9-12. Headquarters, Hotel Eggleston, Main street, East. 

AD. 





Wollaston Trap Club. 


Wo ttaston, Mass., April 26.—You will see that I have men- 
tioned a cup contest, which we have gotten up to make things 
interesting at our shoots. This contest is to be a 150-bird race, 
to start Saturday, May 3. We will shoot to count on the cup, 30 
birds each Saturday, thus leaving 30 birds to be shot May 30, the 
final day. Distance handicaps to be given. The cup is valued at 
$20. It stands about 8in, high, is made of sterling silver, and gold 
lined. It not being large, we are able to get a good cup for the 
money, thus giving a prize that no one need be saleeiel to own. 

We want a large number of entries on this eup, for “the more 
the merrier”; and if you mention it in the Forest anp STREAM, 
I am sure it will add to our number of contestants. 

The Wollaston Trap Club’s Saturday shoot was not attended by 
as many shooters as usual, owing to the rain in the early part of 
the day. The few that ventured out succeeded in making some 
good scores in spite of the high wind. Mr. Tuttle made a clean 
score, and also leaving the grounds as high gun. 


Event No. 1: Barry 6, Tuttle 7, Miles 2, Baker 4. 
Event No. 2: Barry 5, Tuttle 5, Miles 4, Baker 4. 
Event No. 3: Barry 6, Tuttle 9, Miles 3, Baker 5. 
Event No. 4: Barry 4, Tuttle 8, Miles 8, Baker 4. 
Event No. 5: Barry 6, Tuttle 8, Miles 8, Baker 3. 
Event No. 6, doubles: Barry 6, Tuttle 7. 


Event No. 7: Tuttle 7, Bates 5. 
Event No. 8: Barry 7, Tuttle 10, Bates 7. 
Event No, 9, doubles: Barry 6, Tuttle 5, 


All events at 10 targets ech. E. T. Bates. 





Rockland Military Academy Traps. 


Camp WauuittieR, White Mountains, Center Ossipee, N. H., 
April 26.—The fourth shoot at the Rockland Military Academy 
traps resulted in scores not so good as usual on account of a 
strong wind. 

The club began to-day to shoot for a $10 cup, to be the property 
of the one winning it three times in succession. Creighton won 
— with a score of 37 out of §%. Potter won second, French 
third, 

In the money match Potter and Creighton tied, and shooting off 
the tie Creighton won. 

The club meets every fortnight, Saturday, at 4 P. M. 







Gideon 2. ccccecese 01111111011100000010011100100000101110011010110110—26 
Moeller .. - -00011010010111110000011111010110000011111001100100—25 
French . - -10010101101110011101111000111111110101101110011000—31 
Potter ... - -00011110110101111000011001111011111010111011100111—33 
Creighton . - -10011111011010011011010111100111111111111111101110—37 
Lydecker ........ 001001011000100000010111110111 —14 


No. 2, 15 targets, Jack Rabbit system, $4 entrance: Potter 12, 
French 10, Moeller 6, Creighton 12, Gilson 6, Lydecker 6, Tremper 
4, Randolph 10, 





Peters Cartridge Company Trophy. 


West Custer, Pa.—The first shoot for possession of the hand- 
some loving cup known as the Peters Cartridge Company trophy, 
which was donated by Mayer & Eachus, of this city, was contested 
for upon the grounds of the West Chester Gun Club at West 
Chester, Pa., on the 24th. The conditions of the opening shoot 
were 50 birds per man, l6yds. rise, and the member making the 
most number of wins during the season is to become the owner. 
After the first contest, all those who have scored 40 or better will 
be handicapped by distance according to their scores, 

Mr. Howard George, of the Frankford Gun Club, and Mr. Neaf 
Apgar, representing the Peters Cartridge Company, were visitors. 

fr. Apgar shot Peters ammunition. He broke 95 out of 100, thus 
giving the boys a demonstration of the quality of the ammunition 
he represents. Scores: Holland 31, Gill 43, Peters 39, Hoar 38, 
Rogers 42, Sellers 31, Howard 45, Mack 30, Eachus 43, Nate 17, 
Ferguson 41, Hoopes 31, Lumis 37, Ford 38, H. Howard 41, H. 
George 36, N. Apgar 49. 

Messrs. Howard George and Neaf Apgar shot 50 more each with 
Mr. Eachus, captain of the club. Scores: N. Apgar 46, Eachus 
44, George E, 





Raleigh Gun Club. 


Rareicu, N. C., April 24.—The second regular shoot of the 
Raleigh Gun’ Club this season was held t y- Our members 
have not commenced turning out as we hope to see them do later 
on in the season. We have a membership of fifty. We had the 
leasure of a visit from Mr. Lewis D. Thomas, representing the 
in & Rand Powder Company. We are always glad to have 
ey — our ogres Pe : at © 
iow are t scores of to-day’s shoot, a ‘om autr: 
unknown angles, léyds.: a a 


Events: 123 4 _ Events: 1234 
Targets: 1 1h 19 16 Targets: 10 15 10 15 
& 4 71% Barrett ............:. 278 7 

SB CW Gwe on cseckcccccse 6 4c. oe 

$11.2 6 Tesrall. ....0..-5000.., 810. $12 

SMU, SE tiberecs<icesuc0 1.6.8 

7 8 612 Whittaker ............ 675 8 

6 7 8 8 Filington ............ 5 5 710 

i Soedecscssscccsisn O9 1 & 

Taam . R, T. Gowan, Sec’y, . , 





> 


sss 7 es 





WESTERN TRAPS. 
The Pigeon Crusade in Chicago. 


Curcaco, Ill., April 26.—Whether we shall have a meeting of the 
Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association in Chicago this coming 
menth is to-day a matter of very much doubt. If we do, it is 
entirely likely that it cannot be held, so far as the shooting is con 
cerned, anywhere near Chicago, except upon some one of the three 
race tracks, Roby, Worth or Harlem, which might afford grounds 
suitable and accessible enough for a pinch, and which would be 
outside the city limits of Chicago. $ \ 

The basis of the action against pigeon shooting here is to be 
made a city ordinance forbidding the using of firearms inside the 
city limits. As this would prohibit the use of rifles or pistols in 
killing cattle at the stock yards, there will be introduced, and in 
all likelihood passed, at the next council meeting, _Monday night, . 
a special ordinance forbidding the shooting of birds within the 
city limits. This would forbid shooting at the historic ground of 
Watson’s Park. It would also forbid the Sunday duck shooting in 
the Calumet Lake region, but it is stated that this part of the 
ordinance will not be enforced. Therefore the pigeon shooters will 
be stopped of their sport, although the duck shooters will not. 

A committee of sportsmen will wait upon Mayor Harrison, and 
some members of the Council on the morning of next Monday, and 
try to persuade them that the ordinance is ore which ought not to 
be passed. At present it is in the hands of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, and is said to be sure to pass, though that of course cannot 
be called a fact until it happens. 


The Chicago Arrests. 


On last Saturday four members of the Audubon Club, Messrs. 
John H. Amberg, Geo. R. Thorne, J. M, Sellers and N. L. Hoyt, 
were arrested at Watson’s Park during the progress of the regular 
club shoot. The arrests were made ostensibly by the humane 
society of the S. P. C. A., but really by a representative of the 
Chicago American, the latter paper having pushed the war against 
pigeon shooting here, at Kansas City and at Council Bluffs, where 
the Elliett-Crosby race was shot yesterday. The warrants here 
charged a violation of a city ordinance and also cruelty, etc. The 
preliminary hearing was held this week at Justice Biff Hall’s 
court, the cases being continued till May 1, the gentlemen being 
released on $600 bail each. It is quite likely that nothing will 
come of these suits, for Justice Hall is a good fellow, a sportsman, 
and withal a newspaper man who knows how much there is to 
newspaper enterprise. He will do about what is right, and the 
gentlemen thus annoyed will not be further needlessly annoyed. 

The actual result of these cases, however, will not be the worst blow 
which the sport will receive here. It is certain that by means of 
an appeal to popular ignorance there is going to be a hot cam- 
paign pushed against the sport on live-bird shooting in Chicago, 
under municipal regulations, until such time comes as makes it 
possible to carry it into the Legislature, where a bill is almost 
certain to be introduced, whether passed or not, remains to be 
seen. : 

Ohio-has passed the bill prohibiting live-bird shooting, and it has 
by this time probably received the Governor’s signature. It is 
said that following the Council Bluffs shoot a hard push will be 
made to kill the sport in Iowa. Under these circumstances it 
might be among the possibilities that this State also would stop 
live-bird shooting. No one knows what a Legislature, or a city 
council, may do, : 

Here is a sample of the writing done by representatives of the 
daily paper chiefly interested in the crusade against live-bird shoot- 
ing in the West. The story is done by Mr. Opie Read. I know 
Mr. Read very well, and believe him to be honest, though of 
very small experience in live-bird shooting. I do not think he 
goes shooting very much, though sometimes he goes fishing. A 
good sample of my friend’s fine Arkansas style may be seen 
below: 

“Fierce was the north wind, nearly 50 miles an hour, and at the 
springing of the trap, the birds were shot forth upon the current 
of a gale that sent them sailing like arrows. One bird, wounded 
almost unto death, took desperate refuge in a freight car. That 
natural savage, a boy, climbed in, caught the little thing, and 
with a shout of conquest pulled off its head. 5 

“Another pigeon, flying from the double roar of a_ man’s ar- 
tillery, wounded, and with one leg shot away, aragtes to alight. 
Twice it fell almost to the ground, but fluttered back, and on one 
foot sat there, with a death-dimmed eye turned toward its enemies. 

“Not long was .it permitted to rest. It was doomed, for the 
Boston market. -Sticks and stones were hurled at it. High into 
the air the poor thing flew, and dying with this last effort, fell 
at the feet of a dog. : 

“It is not enough to say that the pigeons were listed for the 
market, and that they must have been killed. It is no excuse to 
assert that it were better to shoot them than brutally to wring their 
heads off. These declarations do not remove nor soften the fact 
that they were wounded, bitten by dogs and then killed. d 

“With justice and a love of mercy, we deplore the vanity of 
woman who upon her hat wears the wing of a bird. But that 
vanity of man, boasting of wing shooting skill, is called sport. 
Baker, the great hunter, was at last smitten with remorse, and in 
one of his books he says: ‘You could not hire me to murder an- 
other animal.’ We censure the Spaniard for bull fighting, and yet 
keep proud score on the slaughter of doves. With the Anglo- 
Saxon the craving of the stomach justifies any act of cruelty to 
animals. Rural butchers chase a bullock with dogs, round and 
round, to make the meat tender. A sportsman would call it in- 
human, and yet he would stand waiting for a beautiful bird to be 
hurled out of a trap, would break its wing, and receiving it from 
the mouth of a dog, would wring its neck. . j 

“The progress of man is embodied in a sentiment. Revolutions 
react and berty-toviag man, after oneges off the head of a king, 
finds himself ready to kneel at the feet of Napoleon. But in 
sentiment there is true progress, and sentiment in a protector of 
birds, the most beautiful and most gracious of nature’s gifts. 

“Those ‘sportsmen’ will be placed on trial. They have not only 
violated the written law; ruthlessly, they have ignored a law not 
written, but alive in mercy’s heart. They are recognized as edu- 
cated and refined gentlemen. This adds a deeper color to their 
otiense, 

“Of coarseness and ignorance we might have expected such 
wanton cruelty. In their eagerness to stand as skillful marksmen 
they have given countenance to barbarity.” : 

Of course there is no answer to this sort of thing. It is no use 
talking to good people who see or who know only one side of a 
case, and that their own. If there were any hope of logic or fair- 
ness as weapons against this attitude which is taken by the mis- 
guided folk above mentioned, it might be well to invite their at- 
tention to the chicken lofts of South Water street of this city, 
where thousands of fowls are killed every day. It is known that a 
chicken is best to be picked while it is still alive, wherefore the 
modus adopted is this: A penknife blade is inserted into the 
mouth of the chicken, passing up into the roof of the-mouth and 
sometimes into the brain, but then only by accident, the intention 
being to bleed it to death slowly, and not to kill it instantly. 
While the fowl is dying its feathers yield readily to the hand of the 
picker. By the time the feathers are removed the fowl is dead or 
nearly dead. At times fowls escape from the pickers and get out of 
the door or window. They have been seen running on the floors 
or in the street, half-picked. The blood dripped also from their 
mouths, and they suffered, we may believe, quite as much as a 

igeon smitten with the sudden and numbing gunshot wound. 
ere is a subject for Mr. Read’s pen quite as worthy as this 
other which he has undertaken. 

The same newspaper may have seen at the stock yards a half- 
dead hog swim across a tank of boiling water. In short, if it 
cares to go in for humanity, it can find plenty of serious things 
with which to busy itself for a long time. We shall not descend to 
abuse, not ask why it picks out this particular field for its labors. 
It is its own jadge as to the fitness of all that. What is most cer- 
tain is that it will find sportsmen as broad and as soft-hearted and 
as humane men as any it shall discover, search it never so carefully 
all walks of life. te Fe 

The sportsman who cuts down a bird in the field goes to it at 
once and retrieves it if he can. The sportsman at the trap should 
do as much. The failure to gather the wounded at any place is 
something which allows too much grounds for a fair charge of 
cruelty and inhumanity. The spectacle of erigotes birds perching 
about on the buildings or other adjuncts of the shooting grounds 
is one which ought not to be tolerated, and Mr. Read is right to 
that extent. But this is an abuse of the sport of pigeon shooting— 
an abuse which in some sort has deserved the rebuke which it is 
getting to-day. It has nothing to do with the sport as it is 
generally and ought always to be conducted. Neither the enter- 
prising newspaper which is making-this campaign, nor the able 
men it is enlisting to carry its ners therein—and we gain 
nothing by disparaging either the one or the other—can ever set 
aside iginal mandate of dominion given to man over the 
animals. Neither can stop the war of beast on 


efface principle of life-taking, nor, if we come to 
that, seen. either ws te the sporting instinct from the male born. 
We may that it may be a long day before the men 


3 straights. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


of America cease to be sportsmen, with all the love of the chase in 
their souls, and not a mere ona eee so-called love of nature 
which is not all a love of nature, merely a love of dollars. — 
The outlook for the continuance of live-bird shooting here is 
bad. In time the agitation may quiet down, but the immediate 
consequences are apt to be revolutionary. E,. Hoven. 
Hartrorp Buitpine, Chicago, Ill 7 


Chicago Gun Club. 


Chicago, Ili., April 26—In the weekly trophy handicap shoot of 
the Chicage Gun Club, 26 targets, added targets to shoot “at, 
Bowles was first, A. W. Morton was second and Cop was third. 
The scores were: Horn (8 added to shoot at) 18, O’Brien (28) 14, 
Bowles (7) 22, Dr. Morton (6) 16, Walters (8) 17, Cop (2) 19, 
Patrick (10) 15, A. W. Morton (7) 20, Pollard 13. Dunbar (8) 12, 
Dr. Burckey (14) 17. 

Tie on shoot-off, April 5: 
(3) 7 out of 12. 

Weekly trophy, cash prize: 


Dr. Morton (2) 6 out ef 12, Waters 







SEs aon kethsbys bicdte cite astetbhectscceaed 0111110011011000010 —10 
UMN: as se hdgokdeuteandinvtasedisthiurdéin SSS —15 
EP DMNOM, Din bsvess ics denepveiiios ...110110110011111101 —13 
Walters, 5..... -0111000000110111110 —10 
Cop, 1....... - »1111130111101101 —13 
PERE Winn nets sons arnbvarsibecuneasens eal 011001100001000101100 — 8 
We POI, Govndiesenvoccsenectecronereet 1101010111111101111 3=—15 
TE Hatshacdboabencdpsensdcedenaihskoiin 110111111110111 —13 
SPIES IU ists cunedceentasn Vania iameerone 10001011001001001101 — 9 
Dy Buschey, DB. copes cenaednesn nas cnembenen 10111000101111111101101—15 
suest. 





Watertown Gun Club. 


WATERTOWN, Mass., April 19.—There was a large attendance at 
the Watertown Gun Club grounds to-day, including a number of 
ladies. The targets were thrown at top speed, so the showing in 
the 30-target club shoot was all that could be expected. Fairbanks 
was high with 23, and Thomas a close second with 22. Scores as 
follows: 

Events: 
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Williams - - 
Vahey ... Sar DR, PLLbe. ob, Oe wee 
C Smith kde pi GA eds be lane eas oe 
Nos. 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 9 and 10, magautrap; Nos. 2, 5 and 8, Sergeant; 
No. 7, gun at hip, unknown pull. 
Prize match, singles—15 magautrap and 15 Sergeant: 


Fairbanks -111111111111011001110011100111—23 
Thomas .. -111111101110011011100111011011—22 
Bullard .. - - -111001111011000100011111110100—18 

age - -011001011111010010101110011011—18 
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SPE adoPvcks ccs oseves « »«111110011111000011101111100000—18 

ee eee - -011010111011111101910011010000—17 

W Atwood 111101011111110010001000001101—17 

reg manromamnenece ets 010110101111000161011001111000—16 
odsdon 


101111100000111101000010111001—16 
111111000111100010000001011110—16 


H_ Atwood 111110010111001000100000001101—14 
ME sencchoscecvess 000111011010101101030111000000—14 
C Philbrook 000100010101010001001010110111—13 
DUNES Loansesncessvcccsvbstessaethe 000011101000001000100101110001—11 
IMO Se ssc0cceee 110011010100100011000000000000— 9 
SRE scons ccncdbsecicccssoveboccestee £001900010010000010110000100000— 7 


Ossining Gun Club. 


Ossininc, N. Y.—To-day, hock 26, the main event was for the 
bi-monthly cup, 25 clay birds, handicaps misses as breaks. Bland- 
ford at scratch tied with Washburn, who had an allowance of 3. 
On the shoot-off, same conditions, Blandford won with a score of 23 
to 19. For a consideration the cup was again put up, and was 
this time won by Com. Rohr with a score of 23, including his 
allowance of 10. The wind was blowing strong straightaway, and 
: was —_ by shooting in fast time that any sort of average could 
be made. 

During the month of May, probably, there will be considerable 
shooting for the medals, the entries for which close May 30. I. 
T. Washburn is first with ten scores of 15 straight; C. Blandford 
second with 7 straight scores, while E. D. Garnsey is third with 

The others who have straight scores to their credit 
are M. Dyckman, D. Brandreth, W. Hall, A. Bedell. This is 
anybody’s race yet, for entries are unlimited, and many of the 
shooters have made marked improvement, while their handicaps 
remain the same. 

First cup shoot, 25 clays: C. Blandford (0) 22, J. C. Barlow (3) 
16, I, Washburn (3) 22, A. Rohr (10) 19, W. Coleman (4) 18, W. 
Smith (9) 20, E. Garnsey (5) 18, W. Fisher (3) 19, Dr. Sheehan (7) 
19. Shoot-off: C. Blandford (0) 23, I. Washburn (3) 19. 

Second cup shoot, 25 clays: J. C. Barlow (3) 16, 1. Washburn 
(3) 19, A. Rohr (10) 23, W. Coleman (4) 18, Dr. Sheehan (7) 18, 
Hans (8) 17, A. Bedell (0) 17, M. Dyckman (4) 17. 

Other events: 

Targets: 

Be WD RI oe ds ties covictuce cBoung. Bese Sse 
A Bedell 
C Blandford .. 
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Pawtuxet Gun Club. 


Pawtuxet, R. I., April 19—A number of the members of the 
Pawtuxet Gun Club met on the club grounds for a little practice. 
The weather was good, as the scores show. The first regular shoot 
will be held the first Saturday in May, when a series of shoots 
will begin for club prizes, and also a handsome challenge trophy 
will be offered, representing the championship of Kent county. 
ee a eee 1001111111111111111111011—22 

1201111111111111111111011—23 

1211111110101111111110111—22--67 
J Armstrong ..........+.- Rinddeogeenel 1111110001111111111101111—21 
1111011110111111111111110—22 
1101011011111111100111011—19—62 


i -2i 
W. H. ‘Suetpon, Sec’y. 


WE SI oobi <sciteoriinedeo 1100001100010111101111100—14 
1141011101111011000000101—15—29 
We Se) os ciceas Scans cp ae (000110000111011110110001—12 
1001011110111011101100001—15—27 
J R Sheldon............ 52 ES 11 





The programme of the Eye ee Va., Gun Club for its 


ing tournament on Mey 9, provi fourteen events, three at 
, ten at and one at ; entrance $1, $1.50 and $2. Ali 
shooting‘ be from the 1 mark. A magautrap will be the 
notiem Ge : commences at 9:30. 


Se eta 


* and Crosby third. 





tMay 3, 1004. 


_ The Big Nebraska Meet. 
April 22-25. 


Omana, Neb.—What was probably the best and most successful 
meeting and tournament of the Nebraska State Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation has been held at Omaha the past week. The features 
contributing to this end are primarily good location and manage- 
ment, and incidentally, the newly awakened interest in trapshoot- 
ing which is sweeping this year like a tidal wave throughout the 

est. 

Omaha has one of the finest shooting parks in the country, of 
which Mr, H. S. McDonald is the presiding genius, backed up by 
the entire shooting fraternity of the community, with an accord 
delightful to behold. The park is on the lowa side of the Mis- 
souri River, five minutes’ ride from hotels, and lacks no item of 
equipment and convenience. ; 

The programme called for 170 targets for each of the four’ days, 
beside the State event, comprising six 15 and four 20 target races. 
To each of these the Association added $12.50, making a total of 
$500 for the week. ~ Division of purses was under the percentage 
plan, four moneys in 15 and five in 20-target events. Targets were 
thrown Sergeant system from two sets of fast expert traps. 


Preliminaries, 


« The twenty men comprising the advance guard spent Saturday 
and Monday afternoons at the park, and participated in on im- 
a 100-target programme. Saturday Burnside scored high 
with and a run of 82 straight. Gilbert and Spencer were second 

Monday Crosby was high with 97, Townsend 

second with 93, and Gilbert, Badger and Hirschy each scored 91. 

The scores are here given in detail: 


Saturday. 





- 

Events: 1 2 3 4 5 Broke. Events: 1 2 3 4 5 Broke 
Garrett .... 20 17-16 19 18 90 Crosby 20 20 19 19 19 97 
Crosby .... 19 19 19 19 19 9 Gilbert .... 18 20 17 19 17 91 
Gilbert .... 2019192019 97 Burnside... 17171718 20 °89 
Burnside... 20 20 202018 98 Badger .... 19 15 20 19 18 91 
WE ocSese 1216151918 80 Hirschy ... 172018182 91 
Spencer ... 19 18 20 20 20 97 ee | a * 
Morrill .... 15 19 17 18 18 83 Spencer ... 14 18 20 18 16 86 
Wettleaf... 19 19 19 20 .. sy oa sapaek 18 18 20. on 
OO EE FOS ‘s Wettleaf 19 19 18 . 

Rogers .... 51618 8 EGP «cssis 2018 19. 

Rucker ... naltea - DEERE veses OS a0 6 9s 
Goodrich... 1315 74 Townsend,. 171918 2019 93 
"OME .....- 1: ee oe ee 181918.... oe 
McDonald. 1517 .. .. 19 <n Riehl ..... 13 18 18 17 18 84 
Townsend... 17 17 19 17 17 87 Simpson... 17 .. 15.11 16 on 
ae ine actes ‘A Garrett .... 14201618 20 8&8 
Kimball ... .. 18 15 19 18 Shemwell.. 9 1413 13 .. . 
Hopkins ee ee eee ae fe ee 
REE aseSe) sa 4S ae 

Loomis -- 1614 


Opening Day, April 22. 


To have to sit down on the ground while at the score to avoid 
being carried off your feet is certainly a novel experience, yet this 
is what happened with several of the contestants in the opening 
quarter stretch of this four days’ programme. Old citizens of 
Omaha said they never before saw anything like it. The wind 
Blew like some mad thing, and carried with it such flurries of 
Missouri River sand that it was at times impossiple to distinguish 
the figure of a man at seventy paces. It speaks much for the en- 
thusiasm of Nebraska sportsmen that fifty-seven men endured this 
physical discomfort to participate in the programme, and forty- 
six stuck through the day. Three events were finished without 
a clear score, and at no time during the day did over half of the 
shooters in any event finish inside the money. Yet a few stood 
up wonderfully well. Billy Crosby lost but 16, Fred Gilbert 17 
and Guy Burnside and White 21 targets each during the day. 
Several big purses were captured by good work in some one event. 


The reader will find much to interest him in a careful perusal of 
the following scores: 


Events: 1 

















: 234567 8 910 
Targets: 15 15 20 15 20 15 15 20 15 20 Broke 
BE Set sOasabascdtwinbdsensetbes 91311111013 9151114 116 
ES Es -ll 811 815 811111112 106 
SE occtinnd éoenashsson - 10 15 18 14 18 14 14 19 1417 153 
DEN Spveiccssecses - 11141815 171313181218 149 
EE Ebpapnchsievhaseve - 14 12 16 13 15 14 12 15 11 18 140 
ee TS - 11 814121715 9171416 133 
i Skin visntunectccss - 13 14 20 13 15 14 14 18 12 12 145 
OS er - 13 13 17 13 141314191219 147 
eer 13 15 18 1215141318 8 14 140 
BM oeakseddaes - 12101311161314171115 132 
SOND © wiicndbeeWossunicests 9111713 14131015 9 20 131 
COE I: 6 ds 505 c¥5 se sevcnseonis 1011121213111113 814 115 
EN rier cbbcsedbedbeacens 13 10 11 12 16 14 13 18 13 17 137 
ie ee 9Lb1ITM4BWWRURM 135 
NINE ra vovees ve0esss<dasee 989577WM 9 7 81 
PD Ph vaiiviensckchn oo thee s en0n6 11 13 16 15 18 14 13 20 11 18 149 
DEY Dinkshsixcvceenes envied 14 11 14 14 14 13:15 17 13 17 142 
DS casbeavactsnssusdiarené 10 12 20 14 17 14 13 19 12 16 147 
EMD . deaweoectnveaneehitede see 1314171317 81114 814 129 
ae eee 10 13 14 14 16 141317 714 132 
NS ee en ee 12 15 16 1418 14 9 18 13 15 144 
MN! 6506s cede bot tkaces bs vases 13 12 16 15 18 1412 151117 141 
DOMED * Sis bis ccinced cevecedtecdi 14 13 15 10 14 13 11 16:13 ® 139 
ERE .Gideedwe<dtecswwekse Seeks ye Pare | jhe 
REED. Sé0Kscadesnctvessh stbek 1110 14 8 16 14 12 16 1017 128 
Crosby - 12 1417 15 19 15 13 18 11 20 154 
Fanning .... 14% 13123181511161318 146 
TOON 3i..ccuseb sow bobs one 1015 8 91710 916.... ods 
EE Aso S95 Vo oS din sb phber ob8G fos 12 1216 19141312191116 135 
DENNIL:. 2uivasdt0s caburdsinbune 13.12 1211161110191116 131 
DINE: bho d06s 05 bin ccRWs bi San 50h dee 10 914131512 8151214 120 
NG Nive cic csudnneedesi 10121613 91313131118 128 
BOE is. dcs i ccccnctsactee 1213161012131. 14 815 125 
re errr - 14411 8121312 817 714 117 
Be WAR 6s hecedsusekins -1213131213121114 614 120 
MDI . aki vivekssnd deewus -1311121317 913141111 12% 
Oe eee ae - 12 14 16 12 12 11 14 15 12:12 130 
PED <ijwieseuedgiienk - 812151515138 915 912 1233 
WE DS icddeeceekse <b - 910 9121412 714.... kde 
CRONE c6ciendsnecvees - 1215 1112161115191017 138 
IED anon Se ivdect avis cddiews 12 12 15 12 12 11 W 16 13:15 128 
SOERD “aid aboncastipecvocesenc’s 13 615 8131114140 14 118 
DL, ssspauknubeseduastaieeens San Be ae FP ua; as’ oe’ 00 sin 
McDonald .. - 11 9181015121216 816 127 
F Miller .. - 0 13 15 12 13 10 11 17 10 16 127 
Seviers 19101511171011141118 127 
SNEED -conislehscra>thachocdebas 91112121010121114 112 
OS RS SS I Se f S } BL ARK ee 
WEEE ch ask achsscteccaseTasbeeves oe fa Ree Nig es see 
ORS ae a ae 1117 611 91 
8101018 116 
: 11161213 128 
1312 910 
101510. 
ca Ma. 
ED. UdGbe pec ch praechoS4unesee' a4. 09 Veo SP. x0 106 1115 917 
SND 5 cctv enndostnsehideod ok oFl an Se dated. wee 72 
EE. ch ddsaSeseqahad Glodeanied. oe eet hs’ 6t SANE ve! BO 12 12 


April 23, Second Day. 


All trace of the storm was past. Wednesday morning, except a 


skim of ice left on the surface of open water. The sun shone clear 
and warm, and it proved a very pleasant day; so much so-that the 
eutry list jumped ten names, to sixty-nine, and all averages were 
much higher. Gilbert finished first, Crosby second, Badger third 
and Wettleaf fourth for the day. Scores follow: 









Events: 1234567 8 910 
Targets: 15 15 20 15 20 15 15 20 15 20 Broke. 
PD, coatbtdegeneseshahhansese 12 12 12 13 17 10 12 14 12 18 132 
IE chilled non aw hi ane nts 12 1212 10 201514201419 = 158 
SD. <3 :hincnahvin hanes Ghenber 141518 15 201414201519 164 
Burnside - 1315171418 1414201319 157 
Kimball ... -- 1413 16 13171213171518 148 
DRED Sc s4tit acne ¢ etn coeged -- 10 91613 161313181218 138 
Bray 1313 18151612141711 18 147 
12 141715181512215 20 158 
eer 13 1517 15 171413171416 161 
Illian -- 1115131315 5615184215 132 
Cunni -»- 141117 1313 1412191418 145 
Capt - 9101713171411 161017. 13% 
BE. Meme 0. eessnnen 94> 111418 141914413191519 166 
Slob .. 13 12 17 12 15 12 1315 1019 = 138 
Townsen: 12211 1615161413191218 146 
PPD nk pidscoseecescdqnceceess -LUMNLDELBBIVIuMIS 14 
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14 12 18 14 201513 201320 159 
-14441613191314181217 WW 

1311 1814141511121418 140 

2111612131313 14114 129 

COREE cdicasnptnessees hinexény - 13 15 17 14171313181319 164 
MINE Wuacdibscocssadenes 15 141712171414171516 149 
MEE won gechennbes iiadgas ecelen « 14 1416 121814151915 20 157 
SERENE bicthin'e dnote @ iawn aia . 15 1318 131714151914 20 158 
B cekbenacat eas etaes vox 13 1419 1418 1414191520 160 
Se ietnkads cinknaves cadieus »- 141419 15191315 201320 8162 
MUN cebh vials p20 sas ceed cakes 12 13 18 15 1813 15 201419 167 
NIN os il besiaed « diile duprnauh'an oh ee 15 15 1713 161513191416 153 
Burmeister .......... presererees 111121317 U1117 137 
McDowell ............ dine scnds 13 1419 1016 1413131217 139 
EE hina ncpvisdscedicedsess 11121212141512171115 131 
PDR a hate erhinicacxsvbins) « 10 12 16 14171213171519 145 
Burke 10 10 18 13 171210171417 = 138 
berts 13 815131913 9131115 129 
M T Miller 10 13 14 13 17 10 14 15 13 18 7 
ray 1011 161113121116 915 124 
Arno 25.18 PO BO Bas ao cede: tans 
Carter 11 11 16 1313 1214191417 140 
Simpkins 11 91711151413191217 138 
‘orney 10 11181516141514 710 130 
Tamne 11 91611121511141416 129 
rd 10 12 16 14151113161418 139 
Copsey . 14131712151210161114 134 
SEENS Adaaisgeyxsoret tase 08d 13 12 121416 1415191218 147 
Taylor - 10121012161210171017 128 
Seviers 12 1215 14161412181114 139 
SEE Son canoes oadhireaessdk an 9121413161314181219 140 
SET Card Cnascbe gh canoes usxae 121215 15191212171216 142 
Wiggins . ---. 1413 141416 1312161316 141 
Taggert .. . 101218 9141311121017 126 
forrill .. 8121315151411181119 136 
Matson .. oe. ee 2 Oa. 6 Ie Ue oe 28 eae 
Sandy .. -. 1015 2001419121219 916 146 
Hofer .... jo OE De ae Be: OB Bbbne- eine eas 
Baldwin -. 1312131314111218 814 128 
Gaines 12 914614411111314 914 128 
Molonney oo 13:13 16 13:18 13 8 ..... ood 
Dwor! .. 121319 13 141415171318 148 
Starkey ¢ RE RR 6 xn Bh ce vo 


1291311 : 


al eseweqes --- 14.12 13 15 16 14 12 19 14 19 148 
Linderman -.- 15 12 19 15 16 14 14 18 13 17 153 
PGR <cc0nnes ek Wek ho BE ae Sade. Se bien i? 
Adams ~- - HLBNBIIN IG 
Fogg .«- oo oe oe 16 13 13 18 13:17 
Norton .. -. 19 12 10 16 14 16 
Nicholson .. 10 918 15 16 
Lewis .... se 06 BD ce, See 
Lynch. ..ccccccccceccsecesccccces ‘ on 0p oa Oe ee 
Annual Meeting. 


The annual meeting of the Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion was held at the Paxton Hotel, April 23, at 8 P. M., President 
Geo. W. Loomis presiding, and Secretary H. S. McDonald at the 
desk. A good representation of gun clubs was present at roll 
call. After routine business and payment of dues, selection of lo- 
cation of the next annual meeting was considered and Lincdln 
was chosen. Election of officers resulted in the choice of Geo. 
B. Simpkins as President; John Burke, of Elgin, Vice-President, 
and Fred Mackett, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The sum of $25 was voted for the purchase of an annual cham- 

pionship trophy for next year’s competition, 
- The question of game protective legislation was taken up and 
considered at length, Mr. Simpkins, as chief deputy game warden 
making an interesting talk on what has been accomplishel under 
the new law. It was voted to authorize the officers to do such 
work with the Legislature in behalf of the Association as may 
on occasion seem expedient. 


Thursday, April 24. 


Very satisfactory weather conditions prevailed again to-day. A 
stiff wind blew most of the time, but the boys were settled down 
to steady work, and proceeded to pound out some excellent scores. 
A prompt start was made, and with sixty odd entries the pro- 
gramme was carried through by 4 o’clock. Gilbert won the day’s 
average with 165, Crosby second with 163, Spencer and White 
third with 162 each, Burnside fourth with 160, Riehl, Sandy and 
Carter fifth with 159. Scores: 






Events: 1234567 8 910 
Targets: 15 15 20 15 20 15 15 20 15 20: Broke. 
RAED « ccden dugwaspeesoneoegsede 13 14 16 12 16 12 12 16 12 16 139 
BEM Sa ndccedvcocsoceccebenncses 14 14 19 12 20 14 15 19 13 19 159 
GNOE: “os chaccungnacesehannesens 14 15 20 15 20 15 14 18 15 19 165 
Bermside ..cccccccossovccccscecess 15 14 20 15 14 15 12 20 15 20 160 
GEOME cccceccccccccecccscscoccses 11 14 17.12 17 14 11 16 12 18 142 
Domaine ‘a. ocdveppcocsccecsosqese 13 14 17 14 16 12 12 16 12 18 144 
BE! case cccocessovcsccosececssve 13 13 18 14 19 13 12 19 14 20 165 
SOND cc cccccectcsccceesesecdss 15 14 20 14 20 13 14 19 13 # 162 
OF ccccccccccagecepessécess¥ee 1213191417 913 18 13 16 144 
BL. Gsomecertcdaceds sasete cess 14 12 18 14 18 14 11 2013 17 151 
Commningeaes .. oc cs cvesceccccccces 13 13 18 14 19 12 13 17 14.19 152 
Capt Momey ..cccccccccescccccess 21113 91513015101 11 121 
Te, BOWED co cccccccccccccccceccce 14 14 20 15 16 15 14 19 10 18 155 
MUD wopttpedessccsccccepeecescce 15 13 17 14 16 13 14 18 13 17 10 
TOE © occ sosccccccecccsccsos 12 15 17 15 17 14 12 14 11 16 143 
MN uslcoptebacrescccoccceucse 14 15 18 13 20 14 15 20 14 19 162 
WRORIOEE ccs coscccccccossecccece 14 13 20 15 17 15 13 19 13 19 158 
MEET “‘sstescevoectescesoccss 11 14 17 12 16 12 13 18 15 18 142 
Klein .. . a1 13 20 14 20 15 11 18 1417 153 
uncan . 10 14 20 14 15 12 14 16 13 16 144 
Garrett - 11:13 17 14 14 15 15 18 13 19 149 
Shemwell 10 1218 15191213181517 149 
Budd 13 15 19 10 13 13 12 20 15 18 148 
Hirschy 14 15 19 14 18 14 14 18 15 17 158 
Badger 13 15 17 14 17 15 11 18 15 2 155 
Crosby 14 15 20 15 18 13 15 20 15 18 163 
Elliott 15 13 20 13 18 14 14 19 14 18 158 
Fanning .. 13 14 19 15 17 14 12 17 15 18 14 
Burmeister 10 14 16 12 11 10 10 15 12 17 127 
McDowell 18 10 17 13 11 13 12 17 134 
Simpson . DPE 2 ga es cs se oe 5 
Saunders . 1714 201312171418 153 
Burke ... 20141613 918 1419 147 
oberts .. 14612141211151216 135 
M T Miller. 16 14151213141219 145 
Kimball ..... 19 13 16 13 14 18 14 16 152 
Sandy ... -- 13151615 191513191420 159 
Moore .......- - 1013161512 91114 916 125 
Seviers ........ 141511 15171514201018 155 
pa sie 21g is 9101110 i8 isi? igi 
Simpkins ......... 

i é 14 14 19 13 20 15 15 16 14:19 159 
Forney ..-sseeeesseees 11 12 15 14 17 15 10 16 13 15 138 
Copsey crccececccecccees - 12 11 11 13 19 13 11 15 12 15 133 
Wiggins ..-----eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 12 13 19 15 16 12 13 17 12 17 146 
Morrill ....ccccegeccecccccsees .-» 14 15 18 14 16 15 11 @ 13 18 154 

ik miwhpennnsoovnedecsnsnsnece 13 13 16 12 16 12 13 16 12 15 189 
Miller. cccocccccccccccccccscececs 13 15 17 13:17 11 13:19 13 17 148 

BBY ccccccccscccsrcesccces esban 121317111714101813 2 14 
Waxren oocccccccccsccccccvcrsees 5 12 13 14 17 14 14 16 13 20 138 
RET sa dente vocgacteens> eee ee cee 
Taylor .....sceecccececssecseccce BS BB US Th TTF. 20:00 ae aoe 
Linderman ........ ahveaetednene 12 15 18 15 16 13 14 17 13 19 152 
ET vadeuss o> pivsauhevageases 16 15 16 12 18 11 12 20 11 19 152 
Rogers soddsbecdeecrecdcccescces 8 7 = 11 18 13 12 18 13 16 143 
GES cccncvoenccesssccccesccescce Tt at ce. .0¢ ued-ek- un 0s Ne 

. peebistd Openeactecbaceseucace aa? -. 1418 1418 ea 
Hulsizer .......... sc apamannean oan I OO an shee Se an he eon 
BNET, tak caem ingen ses oe adel tibads WOE: Wise ts cel se teat. exe 
TeSEY ccccscstcccvecccsccccscoes - - Wl 912161314 ese 
Weatherhead .......---++----++ epi crise ab piped yey ous 
Hungate ......- voasbyocecnvesas 960. baron Ie Ie 1 Mos ke Seco 
BAD concascode de pan cobeneetasnenn ee -» e» 91713 1017 15 16 nee 
FOGG oo ceeecereceeeee seers vaies okcanicn (oa aI eos 
RAUIS iioneccchsntcoccsdvvssvcss ail vito etwectedsé APES ®.<e 


Individual Championship. 


he contest at 256 single targets for trophy signifying the indi- 
vidal championship of the State of Nebraska, followed the pro- 
gramme and proved a pretty race. There were twenty-four starters, 
and five finished with 24. In the shoot-off of ties at 25 targets, 

D. T. Morrill, of South Omaha, proved the winner, Scores: 
Gimpkins .....-.-+eceeeeeesees ees eeeee ee 60111100001000101110101111—14 
Brewers! .e.ccvsccsccscccceseseeoveceee eee AOMINONIMINOOIIINIIII—21 
 avevedeccccccescccccvssceeceseceooMMMLI11121110111011101011—21 
1111111011111120101111111—22 


oe 
BOT vc ic ce ccnveccesccsscccccccceecseescsees 


MOOre  cocscssessessssvessevssessevevesseeAMAAGVOOLILOLA— 2) 





Saunders ........ « -AM01100011101111111111111—23 
Burke .. tee 
Kimball ‘ 1111111011101— 
Rc 4211.101111111101111011101—22 
McDonald 1011111111111111110011111—23 
Roberts -1100101111111111111111111—23 
Lewis . -0111111111011111011100101—19 
BEBO 0 incedecatee te ©1001001111111111111101111—-4 
DOGRIRE . ccc cvccccoccesscces ee 1111111011111—24 
SOPs sn ctipnles Guettc wees Kagdethedk thames cd 1. 141101101110—18 
SERUM To cacugacnesecnnactseteaahnsoaded 1110101011111191111111111—23 
FODE | cwccescesevceccees eeeeeecececeeeeseeehL12010111111101101111110—20 
TR a é eg cit > aaede Rp ccedtivnats eeideh  -1000000111111110119111111—24 
SEM. cdi deccsbpedoupekcsescnslephte eee ee LLMOUIINI111111111111011—23 
BEGUEE cvs vevedbe dec pénnedscucoanedecanel 1201311111111111111111111—24 
DONE in'enidsqeboeds duvvacnemens hosavaned 1111111111101101110111001—20 
MEET.  ncncecncsedgasenesscconddncnetetces 11111211111111111011110011—22 
TRCED : ccccccocecccvosceccopocetescecsusss 1411111119111011111111111—24 
RARORIIIO vce ccd evcecdevees qeutinccsasnes 1111111111001111111111011—22 
Shoot-off of ties: - 
BURG oh. Fora Ga aR CARS ie dee ta achesea 1111111110011111111110111—22 
GUE + calSRs W096i crecdé pvc cdbteeueeees 1111111110010111111101111—21 
Bray cccsccccccccccccccccvocvccsoscces w+» ¢oL000099110191111110111111—23 
Morr: . vcvcsicesdovcee Ose cbcrecceceegses 1000001091111111111111011—24 
MONG. ch oie Wedtvblesidedectdidésctens 1010111111110111111111111—-22 


April 25, Fourth Day. 


The last day was in a measure a repetition of the entire week, in 
that it presented all kinds of weather. Beginning fair as one could 
wish, the programme was concluded amid a ae wind and 
sand storm, against which it was almost impossible to stand. 
Nevertheless scores for the day were quite creditable, and some 
remarkably good. Gilbert, Crosby, Garrett, Wettleaf and Hirschy 
led in the programme, both Hirschy and Garrett making a run of 








80 straight. Scores: 

Events: 123 46 6 7 8 910 Broke 
Loomis 13 11 14 13 14 11 11 15 10 14 126 
MEE Faeese -- 1414 19 13 19 14 14 15 13:19 155 
Gilbert -» 15 15 19 15 20 15 15 21 13 19 166 
Burnside -- 13 13 17 15 20 13 13 16 12 19 151 
Kimball -+» 14 14 18 13 18 13 14 16 12 17 149 
Dominie «+. 10 14 15 15 17 13 14 19 12 14 143 
DN Vrudadeetectavs re --- 0131514418 LL 14 14 18 148 
Spencer -o+e 121318 1418 1415191420 147 
Sn nt veccd ances - WMTIWWUBUMWM1T M1 
MN lod: Oee cokuanddie -- 9141815191415151413 146 
Cunningham - 1813181319 1414181517 154 
PEUNED "hedeeccdalereectsencneteed 81015131611 91111 9 i114 
I ee cote <a vat ete ae 121313 1417141417130 17 
WEE dvecs éocconracgcesohvtageces 10 14 19 15 19 15 13 19 1415 152 
i CR Se ae 101 6138 911181414 116 
MUM assceccdanteed dgeedecceased 14 15 19 12 18°15 13 19 12 19 156 
WEE “ec cnndvesecdanctasencens 14 14 19 14 19 15 14 ee 19 161 
SE winerawen 121518121712144161117 4 
BOMMD Ciceséccnecdscudewencncccas 14 10 18 10 14 14 13 18 15 19 145 
MI ins da delavagedvicneeraeke 14141712171214171518 180 
SE. achadcathesesaeecbewks 1415 2015181515 201219 16 
ee RE 131418 15161512191018 150 
SN gr tevicaaceracepedccseetad 14131815 201115191119 155 
SD ihicctcaciakes asuntiileed 13 1418 1421515191517 160 
SEE. Coxccuctdsnushasscaccenes 15 1418 14 201313201516 158 
GMUEE scccccpyeccveccedconseeens 15 151815 191515201518 164 
FRR re 9LLIDIWWM........ des 
NEE Woo cscvcedeapecbescceqan 141418 15 181514181317 155 
Burmeister ......... Se egeuccseae 14121511181211161114 132 
McDowell .........+0 pesvasnaae 10 1416 11191312151416 14 
Saunders ...... eoccescocesodeses 13 14 16 14 16 12 15 17 14 16 147 

11 11 200 1217 1414191417 §=139 

10 12 19 13 15 10 12 19 9 13 132 

144121715 161110171114 137 

10 10 1418 181410161316 134 

16 11 16 15 201213191212 145 

- 101015111615 14191119 140 

- 1415 18-11191314171016 147 

11 14181116 1513181315 144 

- 12 9145 12161313131219 1% 

SN 3 eae tte 
eee SS oe 
eer ee a 

o> >! eee os 

GHRe BRIGG Wennccsccsctandivsce 40 66:00 50 oe -~-BBWK ... 

Grand Totals. 


General averages on a long 
but these are especially so. 
through from start to finish, of whom ali but ten are amateurs. 
This is perhaps largely due to the fact that professionals and ex- 


rogramme are always interesting, 
irst of all, thirty-five men staye 


pert amateurs paid on the assessment of 50 and 25 cents an event 
extra, nearly per day to create a fund for division at the close 
of the programme to the amateurs staying through. This prac- 
tically guaranteed the last day’s entry to the faithful. Gilbert won 
out finally by two birds over Crosby. Spencer finished a good 
third. Hirschy and Wettleaf tied on fourth, and Burnside ranked 
next. 

Seven men finished inside the 90 cent. zone, but many others 
after the disastrous experience of the first day picked up the 
cue and went along most creditably to the finish. Phe figures are 
here given: 






: 1stday. 2dday. 3dday. 4tday. Total. 
TEE . dedeccesncddexens 116 148 159 155 578 
DES ciacé seeottiens 106 132 139 126 503 
I caccsceancabas 153 164 165 166 648 
Burnside .........06 149 157 160 151 617 
Grant resccccccccccece 140 éac 142 die ose 
POGUNIGIE so ccccccccees -133 138 144 143 568 
| Pee 145 147 * 155 148 595 
Spencer +147 158 162 147 614 
BE sécce +140 161 14 141 576 
SR Gate's aks «182 132 151 146 561 
Cunningham .. 131 145 152 1&4 582 
Capt Money... - 115 134 121 Sos 
H Money :.. 156 155 
Gottlieb .. 135 138 150 152 575 
Townsend . -- &1 146 148 116 
White ...... +0149 148 162 16 615 
Wettleaf .., 142 159 158 161 620 
Hinshaw ... --147 10 142 144 583 
ET aéaoee 1D 140 153 145 567 
Duncan + 132 129 144 10 655 
Hirschy ........ «144 168 158 160 620 
DOGG wecccssocs +141 157 148 155 601 
Badger .......0- 139 100 155 158 612 
Kimball ...... --128 148 152 149 577 
CRMs o50620 1 162 163 164 643 
MED caccededaggetec 146 153 14 155 OB 
MED denacd¢edecedsee 135 157 158 nse 

MEOW cskeccecesce 131 139 134 140 540 
ME “datccceendapes oa 120 138 147 139 S44 
SOMOS ik cesser cscs 128 145 153 147 573 
SPS ARES 125 131 il in san 
NE 6.3 v cccurchsccs 117 129 132 513 
1 & Rh eee 120 137 145 as 
MONE casccadtcescted 1% 136 154 
BEDOIS « sviesecacctectses 130 142 125 140 537 
BEEN pledesictecep scan soa ese one 

ND "SS Sinoe PPketbcies ee 129 ‘ ai 
Gath: it. he gidsicess 136 154 149 163 602 
Shemwell ............. 128 149 149 10 516 
WARNS vewcnccssyssas 118 141 146 144 

Weer 5 fetes adadeca 127 140 148 137 552 
McDonald ........72..127 146 159 150 

GOVERG 6. cccicsetpedes 127 139 155 147 

Goodticlt’) ci. '. jtsscie wee" i Secs bie cay 

VOCSOF sos. ce Sivatee ee ue 1380 oss 

MGR bo cnacatcctdnk< 91 she os 
Simpkins .........2... 116 138 127 ks at. 
COmees * 0 icdescddeevers 1” 159 - 145 572 


Elliott—Crosby Match. 


As previously announced, the match between W. R. Crosby and 
. ALR aiots, 00 Tees pet man, and SHO 9 side, for the Cast 
ron medal and championship title, was’ made the closing feature 
of this annual gathering of s' sin the Gate City of the West. 
The race was first postponed at Kansas City on account of bad 
weather, but it was shot to-day amid a storm even more trying 
and disagreeable, and with the ipal difference that this was 
sand and the other snow. Wind had ing since morning 


from the southwest; by noon it was a gale, and 2 o'clock, wh 

Re eree C. C, Beveridge called the contestants hy ths pore pes 
‘tittle short of a blizzard. The wind fairly 
and trap houses, and sand flew in clouds. 


sible to stand steady enough to shoot, and the pigeons either laid 





flat on the ground, head to windward wheri released, rising re- 
the 


luctantly to flush, or were off with lightning speed. 

There were several hundred spectators on hand, despite the 
weather, and some money was staked on the race, are being 
sow cag By pansy Both men appeared in excellent form, but Mr. 

tosby had previously shot through the target programme for the 
day, while Mr. Elliott had rested during the forenoon, wherein, as 
afterward soprared, he gained a certain advantage. 

Crosby killed his first bird neatly, a good right-quarterer from 
No, 4 trap. Elliott followed with a clean kill from No. 1. Both 
men shot magnificently from the start, Crosby killing 9 and 
Elliott 7 of the first 15 birds with one barrel, Eniott first came 
to grief on his 16th bird, a driving blue cock that went out from 
No. 3 like a dart. The second round later Crosby drew a brown 
twister from No, 5, which he hit hard and lost dead out. Each 
then killed out, and the first string was tied at 24. In the second 
string the contestants did their finest work, Crosby making 15 and 
Elliott 12 one-barrel kills. Both ran the quarter straight, leaving 
the score a tie on 49 at the half-way point. 

If Mr. Crosby was destined to lose this match, his ill fate or 
luck first became apparent after he had passed the_ 56th round. 
In the 57th he drew a dodging twister from trap No. 3, which 
wormed itself cleanly out of both loads. Again in the 60th and 65th 
birds he had almost impossible propositions, one a low driver, and 
the other a left-quartering twister, both of which, though fairly 
hit, fell outside the boundary. He also lost the 73d, thus finishing 
this string with 21. Mr. Elliott was now shocting as he does some 
time when the knowing ones who have backed the other fellow, be- 
gin making systematic efforts to hedge. He lost his 60th bird, a 

river to the right from No, 4, dead out of bounds, and then 
finished out the string. 

In the last round Crosby lost the 80th, 90th, 97th and 99th, two 
dead out, and finished his score with 91. Elliott lost a wabbling 
incomer from No. 1 on the 80th round, and then killed out, finish- 
ing with 97, 

So ended one of the best and gamest races ever shot in this 
country, and, despite the final score, it was_not a one-sided con- 
test. Certainly, considering conditions, Mr. Elliott in all his long 
experience, never did better work. But it would be a mistake to 
say that Mr. Crosby did indifferent shooting. He did splendid 
work, and his supporters were enthusiastic up to the 60th round. 
From that’ point his reverse held on unrelentingly, but he lost 

allantly and bravely, with that cheerful mien which makes him 
en Sener, The scores, traps and flights are here shown 
in detail: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1902, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
4138444 
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When the Indians Meet. 


A meeting of the Indians attending the Nebraska State shoot 
was held at the Paxton Hotel, Omaha, April 22, for the purpose of 
determining dates for the annual conclave for 1902, which is to be 
held at Battle Creek, Mich. It was decided to hold the meet 
during the second week in September, the dates being the 9th, 
10th, 11th and 12th. This will be the first of a circuit including 
Detroit and Cincinnati. This will be the annual family gathering 
of the tribe, but the tournament will be open to the world for 
competition, including valuable trophies and at least $1,000 in cash 
added to the purses. Arrangement of the programme is in the 
hands of the tournament committee, and details will soon be an- 


nounced. 
Hazard Trophy Match. 


The challenge of C. W. Phellis for a 100-bird match for posseés- 
sion of the Hazard Powder Co. trophy has been accepted by C. W. 
Budd, the holder, who has fixed the contest to be held at th 
Omaha Gun Club grounds on May 10, z , 


Team Race at Kansas City. 


A four-man team match was shot at Blue River Park, Kansas 
City, April 21, in a windstorm that made Bob Elliott’s blue puz- 
zlers more uncertain than usual. The contestants and results were 
as follows: Capt. A. W. Money 35, Chris Gottlieb 44; total 79. 
H. Money 39, J. E. Riley 38; total 77. 


Gottlieb—Shemwell. 


W. W. Shemwell, of Colorado Springs, defeated Chris Gottlieb, 
of Kansas City, in a © live-bird match for $0 a side, at the 
Omaha Club grounds, April 25. Score: Shemwell 48, Gottlieb 46. 


The absence of the genial old-time shooter, Frank S. Parmelee, 
was much noticed and regretted on the late Western circuit. Frank 
says he is out of the game for good, and is now engaged in com- 
mercial business that he says is very satisfactory. 

This, by the way, has been the most important and best at- 
tended tournament circuit ever given in the West. It is significant 
as indicating the interest taken in shooting matters this year, 

The Missouri State Fish and Game Protective Association will 
hold its annual tournament for 1992 at Kansas City, probably some 
time during September. 

The Farmer City, II, 
April 23-24. 

e€ semi-monthly trophy and medal contests were held April 
27 at Dupont Park, St. Louis. KILLMORE. 


Gun Club gave an open target shoot 





Dean Richmond Trophy. 


Curcaco, April 21.—Editor Forest and Stream: In your issue of 
the 19th inst., in speaking of the original Dean Richmond cup, you 
ba that it is now owned by a gentleman in Cleveland. If you 
will refer to your issue of Jan, 21, 1892, you will obtain full infor- 
mation of the history and disposition of the cup to that date, 
written by your esteemed correspondent, Mr. Hough. . 

It was then in possession of the undersigned, and continued to 
be until the present year, when it was presented by him to the 
Washington Park Club, of this city, to be held permanently by 
that club, and to be competed for annually or oftener, with other 
prizes, 7 its shooting members, and to be followed by a club 
dinner, It was presented for the purpose of its permanent pre- 
servation, and it is now, and will remain in the beautiful club 
house of that club as a souvenir to the memory of the late Hon. 
Dean Richmond, of your State. Cuarres E, Fetron. 


[The statement referred to by Col, Felton was made by a cor- 
respondent, therefore not by Forest ann Stream.] 


Westmount Gun Club. 


Montreat, Que., April 21——-Mr. R. B. Hutcheson, the holder of 
the Westmount Gun Club individual trophy, defended it success- 
fully on Saturday afternoon, the 19th inst., against Mr. H 
Wootton. The scores: Hutcheson 25, Wootton 21. 

This club will quite likely send a team down to Swanton, Vt., 
May 10, to compete for the international team trophy. 





All communications intended for Forzst awp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper. 
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Arkansas Championships. 


Stutrcart, Ark., April 21—The struggle for championship 
honors and individual supremacy with the scatter gun goes merrily 
on. Apparently there is no lack of aspirants for the respective 
trophies. The possession of both the target and live bird cham- 
pionship and emblems was sought to-day. In consequence, a dual 
match took place. The first of these to be decided was the target 
championship, in which G. W. Clements, of Pine Bluff, and C. D. 
Conrey, of this place, were the principals, the former being the 
holder. This contest was one of the greatest that ever happened, 
and was spirited from start to finish, while it required an extra 
string of to decide the winner. In a measure, the result was 
somewhat surprising, as Clements is an old campaigner, and it was 

eherally conceded that he would win. On the other hand, 
Gaon , while a good sweepstake shot, was engaged in but few 
individual contests, so that his performance in a race of this 
nature was a matter of conjecture. That he was in good form, 
however, was evidenced by his breaking of 73 out of 75 in practice 
just prior to the match. 

In the early part of the race he appeared a trifle nervous, as he 
lost three of his first seven, and finished his string of 25 with only 
2 to the good, while Clements had accounted for 22. Thus his 
prospects at this stage did not appear very brilliant. In the next 
string, though, he pulled himself together, and by some superb 
shooting, broke out straight Clements in the meantime had 
dropped two, so that the result was a tie, each having broken 
45. To reach a decision an extra 25 were shot, and it is here 
Conrey won the match, as he broke 23 to, Clements’ 22. This also 


was hotly contested, as the loss of Clements’ 24th decided it. 
Clements has held the trophy since last summer, and defended it 
successfully four times. The targets were thrown swift and low, 


and the wind was blowing a gale. Conrey shot Peters Ideal shells 
loaded with Dupont powder. The scores: 


Conrey .........- 11001101111111101111111001111111111911111111111111—45 

Clements ........ 11111111111110102011111119111111001111111111911111—45 
Shoot-off of tie: 

LS eee .. -2011111111111111101111111—23 


Clements ... » » -2111011111911111011111101—22 


Peters Cartridge Co’s Trophy. 


This emblem, which represents the live-bird championship, al- 
though in existence less than two months, has stirred up a won- 


derful amount of interest, and there are a number of ambitious 
shots who would like to gain possession thereof. J. A. Coles, of 
Pine Bluff, won it about a month ago in open competition, and 


ever since, it has been J. E. Balle’s ambition to wrest it from him. 
To-day he again essayed the task, but as in his former attempt, he 
was not quite equal to it, though he made a much better showing, 
and up to the 17th round had Coles guessing as to the outcome. 
At this juncture he drew several hard birds, which seemed to un- 
nerve him, as he lost four in rapid succession, and with it his 
chances for the trophy. Up to this time, he showed good form 
and judgment, and did some really pretty work, The final score 


was: Coles 23, Baile 18. The match, however, was not as one-sided 
as the scores would indicate 
The birds were a very ordinary lot, notwithstanding the high 
wind. Paul R. Litzke refereed both matches, and J, B, Speers, of 
Pine Bluff, acted in the capacity of scorer. Following are the 
scores: 
Trap score type—Copyright, 1902, by Forest and Stream Pub, Co. 
2812882511512514221141558 
HL Leen AH CCH LH THER KS SORKYYS 
— arerere esol 012122202 %122923200001299 1 9-18 
2511441814211224128142158 
LROYRORHKR GH LORS SOKO SEAT 
Coles...cecscseeeseed 2VLILUI2L12022212112*129329 29 9-2 


At the conclusion of the match, a 6-bird sweep was shot with 
the following result: Balle 6, Coles 6, Vick 6, Conrey 6, Litzke 6, 
Powell 5, Clements 5, Pollard 5, Bellamy 5 

Target sweeps were shot during the remainder of the day. 

Pau R, Litzke. 


Boston Gun Club. 


Boston, April 16.—The regular weekly shoot of the Boston Gun 
Club was held on the grounds to-day, and though another holi- 
day was coming later in the week, nineteen shooters were more 
than ready to shoot, and in fact just a few of them could not find 
shooting enough. . 

The prize match, which is now nearing completion, was the 
interesting event, with Hawkins and Phillips seemingly well satis- 
fied with each other’s company in first position, 21 being the re- 
ward of their efforts. Second position was taken by Frank, 
Getchell and Spencer, all shooting from the 18yd. mark. Other 
scores as follows: 

Events: 1 
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Targets WwW bb WWW ib WwW 
a ee ¢ S Cun € 8 8 Y... 
Se” Dh, ton cebabibmabh ks cnsoerav 7 8 610 8 $10 4 7 
SE - MR -nk chu aticb aeesageeneen By Ati UNE: oe Sam stenl late he 
Doremus, 18. . 8 8 8.8. ¢€- 3 aa 
Getchell, 18.. , S240) o>. eee 
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Events 3, 4, 7 and 8, magautrap; events 1, 2, 5, 6 and 9, Sergeant. 
Prize match: 
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April 23.—The second last prize shoot of the Boston Gun Club's 
spring series was held on their grounds to-day, and, conditions 
being somewhat of those that delight a trapshooter, thirteen en- 
thusiasts were present to do or die. Among the new visitors was 
Melvin, of Whitinsville, making his initial shoot on our grounds, 
and though just a little out of form, was decidedly in it m more 
cases than one. The prize match, though only a small entry, 
furnished some of the best shooting seen in the present series. _Le- 
roy’s shooting in this event could not be bettered, centering all 
his targets in real expert fashion, and leaving no doubt of a dusted 
target. Twenty-four breaks were recorded against him, the highest 
score made this season on the grounds. Next in line were Frank 
and Hawkins, with 2), two targets ahead of Melvin and Williams, 
in third position 
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Prize match, 25 singles—15 magautrap, 10 Sergeant: 
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Asheville Tournament. 


Asuevittz, N. C., April 18—There was a fine gathering of 
shooters at the cla: fiseon tournament’ given by ." EK. P. 
McKissick and Col. 1. . Anthony, at Asheville, Apri 15, 16 and 17. 
Those who visited this beautiful “land of the sky” were de- 
lighted with the grand mountain scenery, the splendid hotel ac- 
commodations of the Battery Park, and they had the pleasure of 
seeing some of the best shooting that has ever been done from the 
long distance marks. . 

gathering made up in quality anything which might have 
been lacking in quantity, and the general verdict was that the shoot 
was one of the most pleasant meets of the year. All those who 
attended said they intended to come back and bring their friends 
and families with them to the tournament to be held here Aug. 
5, 6, 7 and 8, 

At the conclusion of the shoot a handsome cut-glass and silver 
punch bowl was presented to Maj. McKissick, the genial pro- 
prietor of the Battery Park Hotel, in token of the good will and 
esteem of the sportsmen present who had received such kind and 
hospitable treatment at his hands. The presentation speech was 
made by that veteran sportsman and gentleman, Col. J. T. 
Anthony, of Charlotte, N. C., and in well-chosen words the 
Colonel expressed to Maj. McKissick the esteem and friendship of 
the shooters present. In an appropriate reply, the Major assured 
his friends that their inte and esteem were deeply ap- 
preciated and returned many fold by himself, and he said that 
their gift would be kept and cherished to the memory of that happy 
occasion. 

The old Bald Eagle (Rolla Heikes) was then called on for a 
speech, and when “Pop” sat down he had in well-chosen language 
expressed his own and the sentiments of every shooter present by 
saying that he had never been with a better crowd of sportsmen 
and gentlemen, and that he would take great pleasure in coming 
back and bringing his friends with him at the first opportunity. 
Others followed in the same strain, and it was near the hour of 
2 in the morning when the tuneful chords of “Pops” banjo had 
died out and “Jocko” had danced his last buck for the night. 

The scores which follow will show that the shooting was ex- 
ceptionally good, for the targets were thrown 50 measured yards. 
The records made by Heikes, Baker, Lawrence, Eick, Sauls and 
others were aoe 2 

Heikes and Baker tied for general high average, with 563 
broken out of a possible 600, which is an average of 93.8 per cent. 
Heikes shot the entire pare from the 20yd. mark, and it is 
believed that his record on the same number of shots from that 
distance has never been equaled. Baker’s shooting is also highly 
creditable, as the “Boy Wonder” shot from 18yds, the first day, 
and from the 20yd. mark the last twd days. 

.. Z. Lawrence made a truly wonderful record when he scored 
93 straight from the 2yd. mark. He also broke 98 out of 100 from 
the same mark, and in this he had company in Winchester Fox, 
who made the same score from the same distance. This score is 
believed to*be the record for these conditions. 

To give special mention for each individual’s creditable per- 
formances would be an arduous task indeed, so the scores are left 
to tell the story. 

The first day high average was won by W. A. Baker and Capt. 
Ben Eick; the second day Pop Heikes tcok the honors, and the 
third day L, Z. Lawrence was high gun, 

Capt. Ben Eick and Winchester Fox tied for second general 
high average with 558 out of a possible 690, or 93 per cent, 

he trade was represented by Rolla O, Heikes, representing the 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co., and the American E. C. and Schultze 
Powder Co,; John Avery a L. Saunders, representing the 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co.; Charles Harris and H. B. Lemcke, 
representing the Peters Cartridge Co., and Kings Powder Co.; 
L..D, Thomas and L. Z, Lawrence, roprenenting, the Laflin & 
Rand Powder Co.; H. P. Collins and Capt. Ben Eick, represent- 
ing the Dupont and Hazard powder companies; J. Nichols and 
A. H. Fox, representing the Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 

W. A. Baker, who tied for first ri high average, and Capt. 
Ben Eick and A, H. Fox, who tied for second general average, all 
pel eat repeating shotguns and Winchester factory loaded 
seader shells, 
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Keystone Shooting League. 


Tue Keystone Shooting League will hold an open handicap live- 
bird tourney on their grounds, at Holmesburg Junction, Pa., on 
Saturday, May 10. The conditions will be 30 birds, $15 entrance, 
birds extra at 25 cents each, handicap rises 26 to 32yds. The 
purse will be divided Rose system, twenty-five entries or over, 
fs moneys, 5, 4, 3, 2; under twenty-five entries, three moneys, 
5, 3, 2, ‘ 

Shooting will commence upon the arrival of the 12:02 (noon) 
train from the Broad street station. Entries will not be closed until 
the arrival of the 1:10 P, M. train from the Broad street station. 

Dr. G. D. B. Darby, H. Landis David, and Walter H. Sterling 
will serve as the handicap committee, and at the hands of these 
three gentlemen all contestants may feel assured they will receive 
fair treatment. As a large entry is expected, the handicap com- 
mittee will consider it a great favor if all contestants who expect 
to enter will send their names to F. W. Van Loon, Secretary 
Keystone Shooting League, Tacony, Pa. An advance entry will 
enable the handicappers in their — will also give the 
club an idea as to how many birds will required. 

The Keystone grounds are located to the north of Philadelphia, 
and are only a short distance from the Holmesburg Junction sta- 
tion, on the New York division of the Pennsylvania R. R. The 
grounds are cusipged with a large club house and two sets of 
live-bird traps, Fulford and King. : : 

Many shooters will enter this event to gain a little practice for 
the live-bird event at the Pennsylvania te shoot at Oil City. 
The following are express trains from New York via Pennsyl- 
vania R.°R. Change at Trenton for Holmesburg [aee: 

Leave New York. Arrive Trenton. Leave Trenton. bw am 

7:5 9:25 A. M 10:17 A. M. 





7:55 A. M. 25 A. M. 9:32 A. M. 

10:10 A. M. 142A.M. 2:44AM. = 12:26 P. M. 

10:55 A. M, 12:21 P.M. 12:30 P.M. 1:13 P.M. 
Ctactanati Guo Club. 
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The Sergeant System. 


Lynn, Mass., April 24.—Having read the tra benting rules of 
the Interstate Association, 1902, am unable to voenguiee ule 21 as 
the “Sergeant system.” 

Certain parte of the same look familiar, inasmuch as said rule 
calls for three traps, also “that the firing points shall be in the 
ment of a circle,” gue 

s the system described in Rule 21 the original Sergeant ‘system 
or is it an error? C. F. Lampert, 

{We presume that our correspondent refers to Section 6 of “Rule 
21, which reads as follows: “The targets shall be from 
traps.” As presented to the Interstate executive committee the 
Interstate Association’s committee on the recently revised 
Section 5 aforementioned read as follows: “The targets shall 
from unknown traps.” Mr. Banks, the secretary of the Interstate 
Association, at a meeting of the executive committee in 
to take final action in respect to the adoption of the revised rules, 
called attention to said clause, and maintaining in respect to it 
that unknown traps as set forth by the committee on rules was 
not the Sergeant system, and that it was therefore erroneous. It 
was thereupon changed to read as at present embodied in the 
rules; that is to say, “The targets shall be from known _ 
Replying specifically to our correspondent’s question, Rule’ 3, 
Section 5, is erroneous and should be changed to read as at first 


premutet by the committee on rules; that is, “The targets shall 
»e from unknown traps.”’] 


I 





Brandon Gun Club. 


$RANDON, Man., April 18.—The semi-weekly shoot of the Bran- 


don Gun Club to-day resulted as follows. Event No. 3 was at 25 
targets: 
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H, J. Extiorr. 


Length of Gun Bartels. 


Cievetanp, ©O., April 23.—The discussion in the columns of 
Forest AND STREAM regarding the merits of the modern small- 
bore rifle has been very interesting, but the shotgun, it seems, is 
not getting its share of attention. Now, will some of your learned 
experts who know everything about all sorts of guns, and more 
too, please inform us as to the value of short shotgun barrels? 
Will the 26in. barrel kill as far and shoot as accurately as the 30 
or 32in. ones? And how light a 10-gauge gun having 
Damascus barrels is it safe to use if a person loads 4drs. of nitro 
powder? Ducx Hunrer. 








Answers ta Correspondents. 
Pee 


C, H. F., Chicago, Ill.—There is a formula for ascertaining the 
point of the compass from a watch dial in connection with the 
sun. This is well sometimes by woodsmen. Can you or ay of 
your readers give me the information? Ans. To determine the 
points of the compass from a watch dial in connection with the 
sun, hold the enteb so that the short hand points toward the sun. 
South then lies exactly midway between the short hand of the 
watch and the numerals XII. on the dial, Thus, if it is 4 o’clock, 
and the timepiece is held as directed, the numeral II, will point 
toward exact south, 
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Gettysburg and ; Washington, 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Tue battlefield of Gettysburg and the National Capital in all the 
glory of its spring freshness are attractions so alluring that few 
would feel like refusing to visit them. It is to place these two 
attractions within easy reach of every one that the Pennsylvanj 
Railroad Company announces a tour over the interesting le- 
field, through the picturesque valleys of Maryland, and an enter- 
taining stay at Washington. ; 

The tour will leave New York 8 A. M., and Philadelphia 12:20 
P, M., Saturday, May 17, in charge of one of the company’s tourist 
agents, and will cover a period of six days. An experienced 
ercn, whose especial charge will be unescorted ladies, will accom- 
pany the trip throughout. Round-trip tickets, ore transporta- 
tion, carriage drives, and hotel accommodations, will be sold at 
the extremely low rate of $22 from New York from Tr 
$19 from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from other points, 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket : 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 4 Court street - 
lyn; 789 Broad street, Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. Ww. d, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia.—A dv, 


Shakespeare reels and baits have come to be very well known 
within the last few years, and Mr. William Shakespeare, He hes 
inaugurated a bait-casting tournament by which, we are told, can- 
testants may without expense make all competing trials at their 
homes and win some of the prizes which he offers. The 
peare reels and baits are reported to do marvelous things in the 
way of catching fish, and the matter is worth re 
terms of the competitions, application blanks and other imforma- 


tion may be had by writing to Mr. Shakespeare at Kalamazoo, 
Mich.—Adr, ’ 


Since the days of the early French explorers, more than 200 
years ago, Michigan has been famous for its fishing, and 
cially for its trout streams. Of course the grayling was  dis- 
covered there at a much later date. In recent years rainbow trout 
and German brown trout have been introduced, and have at- 
tained a fabulous size. The Pere Marquette Railroad reaches the 
best fishing territory in the State, and H. F. Moeller, G. P, A., 
Detroit, Mich., offers, as stated in the road’s advertisement in an- 
other column, to furnish an illustrated booklet telling of the fish- 
ing and hunting in Michigan.—Adv. 


“Where to go fishing” is interesting a great many people sow. 
It is also the mame of a book giving accurate information dbout 
the streams and lakes of northern Michigan, one of the best? fish- 
ing regions in the United States. The edition for 1902 oa, 
great amount of information as to the kinds of fish to be i. 
names of hotels, and rates, ¢istances from the Grand Rapids 

Indiana Railroad and many other things. It will be sent. for 2 
cents — by C. L. Lockwood, G. & T. A., Gran s 


& Indiana Railway, Grand Rapids, Mich.—Ado. 








In the discussion of big bores vs. small bores which contin 
comes up in Forest anp Stream, and has lately been so 
written about, the Mannlicher rifle is frequently mentioned. Mr. 
A. H, Funke, of 103 Duane street, New York, is the agent for 
these powerful arms, and he also is prepared to supply applicants 
a catalogue of sportsmen’s specialties.—Adv. 





In these days the pm interest is not confined to this con- 
i 


inent its wide ibution as indicated the adverti: 
nee et i Sire Sorts becker ot Parts, whe ofiies homali'ee 


. acht . 
@ medium for the sale or the hire of yachts to Americans who are 
going abroad.—Adv, 


